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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  GROUPS 
TEACH  WISE  USE  OF  LEISURE 

"Is  nol  true  leisure 
One  with  true  toil — " 

— Dmgkt 

Today  as  never  before  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  wise  use  of  leisure  time.  For  some  fifteen 
years  the  number  of  working  hours  in  the  day  has  been 
declining  in  nearly  every  division  of  human  endeavor, 
and  the  trend  shows  no  sign  of  ceasing.  In  fact,  the 
world  seems  to  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
thirty-hour  week.  If  these  conditions  materialize,  every 
person  whom  they  affect  will  find  himself  with  some 
eighty-two  hours  of  leisure  each  week:  eighty-two  hours 
tc  spend  constructively. 

Age  is  in  some  measure  prepared  to  use  wisely  this 
ever-increasing  leisure,  but  the  youth  must  be  guided 
into  paths  which  will  serve  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
leaves  school  and  finds  himself  with  many  hours  of  lei- 
sure time.  During  these  hours  of  freedom^  he  must  so 
occupy  himself  that  his  life  will  be  enriched  and  his 
talents  developed. 

The  youth  must  have  an  intelligent  background  from 
which  to  develop  his  avocations,  hie  must  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  best  in  literature,  art,  and  music.  He 
may  not  understand  their  technicalities  but  he  must 
learn  to  value  and  to  appreciate  them  as  representative 
of  the  finer  things  in  life. 

The  home  must  play  its  port  in  preparing  young 
people  for  profitable  expenditure  of  their  leisure  hours, 
but  upon  the  modern  school  rests  the  major  portion  of 
this  task. 

The  modern  high  school  gives  to  its  students  invalu- 
able instruction  in  the  development  of  self.  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  said,  "The  development  of  the  social  life  is 
the  chief  end  of  education."  Regardless  of  youth's 
future  avocational  interests,  one  of  his  most  valuable 
assets  will  be  his  ability  to  be  at  home  in  any  group,  and 
what  better  place  to  develop  this  than  in  the  modern 
high  school? 

Extra-curricular  activities  within  the  school  are  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  curricular  activities.  From  the 
classroom  comes  the  incentive  to  organize  a  club,  to 
form  a  musical  organization,  to  engage  in  some  valu- 
able activity  that  is  of  interest  to  a  certain  group.  Stu- 
dents in  a  foreign  language  deportment,  finding  them- 
selves interested  in  learning  something  of  the  people 
whose  language  they  ore  studying,  organize  a  club  for 
that  purpose.  Members  of  a  curricular  musical  organi- 
zation, deciding   that  they   wish   some   opportunity   to 


develop  their  musical  ability  other  than  through  their 
classroom  training,  form  on  extra-curricular  musical 
organization,  and  enrich  themselves  and  give  pleasure 
to  others  by  the  appreciative  presenting  of  good  music. 

The  use  the  student  mokes  of  his  leisure  after  leaving 
school  is,  in  turn,  an  outgrowth  of  these  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  high  school  student  who  is  a  member  of  a 
stomp  club  perhaps  will  follow  the  subject  in  his  later 
avocational  interests,  and  will  profitably  spend  o  port 
of  his  leisure  time  delving  deeper  into  the  subject. 

If  extra-curricular  activities  within  the  school  do  noth- 
ing else,  they  ore  evidence  to  the  student  that  things 
other  than  the  essentials  of  learning  are  necessary  in 
order  to  derive  the  most  benefit  and  pleasure  from  life. 

The  school  is  youth's  training  ground  for  the  future. 
Classroom  activities  offer  the  foundations  for  successful 
living;  extra-curricular  activities  offer  on  open  field  for 
the  practical  application  of  these  fundamentals.  The 
classroom  unearths  the  gift  of  leadership  in  a  young  per- 
son; extra-curricular  activities  present  to  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  this  ability  along  practical  lines.  The 
youth  who,  while  in  school,  was  active  in  extra-curricular 
affairs,  will  find  in  his  adult  years  that  his  character  was 
enriched,  and  his  personality,  initiative,  and  depend- 
ability developed  by  his  participation  in  those  activi- 
ties. In  the  future  the  youth  who  is  associated  in  his 
vocational  or  avocational  life  with  various  groups  of 
people  will  find  that  his  training  in  school  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  will  serve  him  in  good  stead.  Thus,  from  the 
curriculum,  through  the  extra-curriculum,  comes  the 
opportunity  for  youth's  practical  training  for  the  future. 

Technical  High  School  students  hove  always  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties in  which  to  participate.  The  German  Club,  organ- 
ized in  1912,  the  first  year  of  Tech's  existence,  was  the 
first  extra-curricular  organization  on  the  campus.  In 
March,  1913,  the  Latin  Club  hod  its  beginning.  That 
spring  also  sow  the  organization  of  the  Nature  Study 
Club.  In  1916  and  1917  the  Spanish  and  French  Clubs, 
respectively,  were  begun. 

Tech  has  hod  a  number  of  unusual  clubs,  all  of  which 
have  since  been  discontinued.  Among  them  were  the 
Wireless  Club;  the  Dandelion  Club,  whose  purpose  was 
"the  extinction  of  the  wild-flower  pest  who  persists  in 
picking  Tech  flowers;"  the  Poultry  Club,  "organized  that 
members  might  learn  all  about  poultry;"  the  Bird  Club, 
organized  in  March,  1918.  Its  members  "desired  to 
study  nature,  especially  that  pertaining  to  bird  life. 
They  also  wished  to  know  more  about  the  life  in  Tech's 
forest;"  the  Knitting  Club,  whose  purpose  "was  to  put 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


GERMAN    CLUB 


FRENCH    CLUB 


The  German  Club,  sponsored  by  Miss 
Mote  Jungnitsch,  has  as  its  aim  the  promotion  among 
its  members  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  German 
people.  Although  the  club  has  been  inactive  this  semes- 
ter, it  is  usually  one  of  the  popular  language  groups. 

The  program  committees  select  topics  from  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  history,  music,  and  literature  of  the 
German  race,  which  are  assigned  to  various  members 
for  discussion.  All  programs  ore  planned  so  as  to  consist 
of  both  formal  and  social  activities. 

Recognition  of  the  various  holidays  affords  to  the 
club  programs  of  exceptional  interest.  At  one  Easter 
meeting  an  illustrated  talk  on  Oberammergau  and  the 
famous  Passion  Play  which  depicts  the  life  of  Christ  was 
given.  The  Christmas  program  is  always  o  celebration 
of  a  German  Christmas  Eve.  The  club 
decorates  a  tree  and  sings  German 
carols,  celebrating  in  true  German 
fashion  this  holiday. 

One  meeting  followed  o  program 
affording  much  enjoyment,  when  the 
club  made  an  imaginary  trip  to  Ger- 
many. Passports  were  issued,  bog- 
goge  was  packed,  and  the  parting 
song  "Abschiedslied"  was  sung  m 
German.  On  landing  in  Germany, 
the  members  visited  well-known  places 
in  that  country,  including  the  famous 
Tiergarten  in  Hamburg  and  famous 
museums  in  Berlin.  After  a  walk  "Unter 
der  Linden,"  the  club  ended  up  at  the 
well-known  Kapinsky  Cafe  for  refresh- 
ments. 


Back  in  the  inspiring 
war  days  of  1 9  I  7,  a  group  of  Tech 
pupils  saw  the  need  for  a  French  Club 
to  further  the  study  of  the  language. 
They  felt  that  a  student  might  study 
French  amply  in  class,  but  that  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  language,  a 
greater  knowledge  of  France  and 
French  people  was  necessary.  It  was 
their  purpose  that  through  this  club 
students  should  be  given  on  insight,  o 
personal  interest,  o  living,  speaking 
familiarity  with  the  language.  Since 
then,  these  ideals  have  been  upheld 
by  the  organization.  Le  Cercle  Fran- 
cois retained  these  principles  when 
the  organization  was  re-established 
in  the  fall  of  1930. 

Any  Tech  pupil  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  France  may  expect  a  cordial  welcome.  Office- 
holding  restrictions  are  also  liberal.  Any  person  thought 
capable  by  a  nominating  committee  and  opproved  by 
the  sponsor.  Miss  Adele  Renord,  may  become  a  candi- 
date. 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  the  semester's  entertain- 
ment was  the  initial  program  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  Stratford  Literary  Club.  Miss  hHelen  Lo  Mont,  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  Kobe,  Japan,  spoke  charm- 
ingly not  only  in  English  but  in  French  and  Japanese  as 
well.  For  the  Christmos  meeting  the  club  presented  o 
one-act  ploy,  "Les  Femmes  Parlent  Trop." 

Le  Cercle  Francois  desires  to  add  enjoyment  to  the 
study  of  French  and  to  present  interesting  and  informa- 
tive programs  with  the  truly  French  spirit  of  sociability. 


FRENCH  CLUB 


SPANISH    CLUB 


LATIN    CLUB 


The  Spanish  Club  which 
was  first  founded  in  September,  1916, 
and  reorganized  in  the  spring  of  1923, 
helps  pupils  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  ond  the  customs  of 
their  people. 

The  reorganization  of  the  club  hos 
been  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  students.  When 
they  started  urging  their  plans,  little 
placards  bearing  the  words,  "We 
want  a  Spanish  Club,"  began  appear- 
ing on  the  Spanish  teachers'  desks, 
and  in  this  way  interest  was  aroused 
and  the  club  was  reorganized. 

This    organization,    which    is    spon- 
sored   by    Miss    Esther   Aldridge,    has 
approximately     thirty     members     this 
semester.    The  colors  of  the  club  are  red,  yellow,  and 
purple,  the  colors  of  the  new  Sponish  Republic. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Thursday,  the  ninth  or  tenth 
period.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  the  officers,  Spanish  songs 
are  sung,  Spanish  games  are  played,  and  sometimes  the 
club  is  fortunate  enough  to  entertain  speakers  whose 
native  language  is  Spanish. 

Early  in  the  semester  Miss  Edith  Allen,  who  was  in 
Spain  last  summer,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  her 
"Impressions  of  Madrid."  Other  talks  have  been  given 
by  Miss  Jane  Strain  who  described  her  trip  to  Mexico 
lost  summer,  and  by  Mrs.  Inez  Samper,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  city  Spanish  Club,  who  talked  on  her  native 
country,  Mexico. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


LATIN  CLUB 

Being  one  of  the  first  clubs  organized  on 
the  Tech  campus  is  the  honor  of  the  Latin  Club.  At 
present,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Miss  Ruth  Stone,  it 
has  approximately  one  hundred  members.  The  colors, 
purple  and  gold,  and  the  club's  song,  "Guadeamus 
Igitur,"  hove  been  retained  since  the  beginning  of  the 
club.  Any  pupil  who  has  taken  or  is  taking  any  grade  of 
Latin  is  eligible  to  be  a  member. 

The  Latin  Club  was  first  organized  on  the  campus  on 
March  17,  1913,  with  Miss  Josephine  Abel  as  the  spon- 
sor. The  motto  chosen  was  "Esse  quam  videre"  meaning 
"To  be  rather  than  to  seem."  During  the  first  year  of 
the  club,  the  members  learned  the  motto  and  the  song 
"Guadeamus  Igitur,"  an  old  Latin  song  used  by  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  Ages. 

After  a  short  period  during  which 
no  meetings  were  held,  the  club  was 
reorganized  on  March  I,  1916. 

In  1917  Miss  Stone  became  sponsor 
of  the  club.  No  records  hove  been 
found  of  the  period  from  1917  till 
1923,  when  the  Latin  Club  was  again 
reorganized  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Miss  Irene  McLean. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
grams of  the  semester  was  the  presen- 
tation of  a  one-act  play,  "As  the 
Gods  Will,"  written  in  blank  verse  by 
Mary  Mae  Endsley,  from  the  story  of 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  The  entire  school 
was  invited  to  attend  this  play  which 
was  given  in  the  Auditorium. 

Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  on 
SPANISH   CLUB  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


STRATFORD    LITERARY    CLUB 


LIBRARY    CLUB 


STRATFORD   LITERARY  CLUB 


In  February  of  1930,  the  members  of 
Miss  Helen  Thornton's  English  Vile  class  organized  the 
society  which  is  now  known  os  the  Stratford  Literary 
Club.  This  club  grew  out  of  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
Shakespeare's  life  and  works.  They  realized  that  the 
forty-five-minute  class  periods  were  insufficient  to  moke 
a  worth  while  study  of  this  interesting  subject.  The  object 
of  their  organization  was  to  study  the  life  of  Shake- 
speare, his  drama  and  philosophy.  Miss  Thornton  was 
chosen  active  sponsor  for  the  club  and  Miss  Mabel  God- 
dard,  head  of  the  English  department,  was  made  honor- 
ary sponsor. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club,  Ben  Jonson's  pro- 
phetic line,  "hie  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time," 
was  chosen  as  the  motto. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  club's  existence  only 
those  students  who  were  above   English  VI 
were  eligible  to  join,  but  in  January  of  1933 
an  amendment  was  added  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  include  those  in  English  VI. 

The  programs  of  this  semester  have  been 
diversified  and  unusually  interesting.  They 
have  included  a  playlet,  "The  First  Day  of 
School,"  given  by  the  members  of  the  club; 
readings  by  members  of  the  Expression  de- 
partment; talks  by  students  in  Miss  Jane 
Strain's  English  Vlls  class;  a  vocal  program 
by  members  of  the  Madrigal  and  the  Girls' 
Concert  Clubs;  readings  from  Shakespeare 
by  pupils  in  Miss  Clara  Ryon's  expression 
classes;  readings  from  "The  V/ill"  by  Barrie 
by  pupils  in  Miss  Evelyn  Kletzing's  expres- 
sion classes;  and  a  panel  jury  discussion  of 
hialliburton's  books  by  Miss  Margaret  Burn- 
side's  English  Ilia  class. 


On  May  14,  1925,  the 
Library  Club  wos  founded  by  Miss 
Lyie  Harter,  the  school  librorian,  who 
is  still  the  sponsor.  The  first  president 
of  the  club  was  Miss  hiilda  Kreft,  who 
is  now  an  instructor  in  the  hlome  Eco- 
nomics department. 

Since  its  founding,  the  Library  Club 
has  had  on  active  organization  every 
yeor.  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
semesters. 

The  meetings  of  this  club  are  of  a 
literary  nature  except  for  one  sociol 
meeting  each  year  at  which  time  the 
members  entertain  their  mothers. 

Membership  in  the  Library  Club  is 
open    to   all   girls   who   are   taking    or 
have  taken  Library  Practice. 
*      *      *      * 


Since  it  was  organized,  the  Stratford  Literory  Club 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  societies  on  the  cam- 
pus. The  field  of  its  study  has  been  expanded  to  take  in 
not  only  Shakespeore  ond  his  works  and  times,  as  was 
the  original  purpose,  but  all  types  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature.    The  club  takes  an  active  part  in  many 

school  projects. 

*      +      *      * 

Pupils  of  the  English  department  have  opportunities 
to  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  curriculor  and  extra-cur- 
ricular work.  Advertising  classes,  Cannon  staff,  pub- 
licity writing  staff,  Stratford  Literary  Club,  Library 
Club,  expression  classes,  Demegorians,  and  debating 
teams  are  illustrations  of  these  activities. 


DEMEGORIANS 


DEBATING    GROUP 


In  the  spring  of  1924,  a  num- 
ber of  boys  in  Mr.  Charles  R.  Parks'  public 
speaking  class  suggested  to  him  that  o 
group  be  organized,  whose  members  should 
speak  and  give  programs  before  audiences 
outside  the  school.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Parks,  a  program  was  arranged  and  pre- 
sented. The  first  attempt  of  this  group 
proved  successful,  and  the  Demegorions,  as 
they  came  to  be  known,  became  a  perma- 
nent organization. 

The  original  Demegonans  consisted  solely 
of  boys.  But  as  the  popularity  of  the  group 
increased,  girls  expressed  an  interest  and 
soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work. 

Each  year  approximately  forty  programs 
are  presented.  The  Demegorions  speak  on  many  sub- 
jects. Their  audiences  consist  of  church  groups,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  schools,  and  clubs.  The  Deme- 
gorions hove  spoken  at  services  before  the  congrego- 
tions  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  different 
churches  in  Indianapolis. 

Any  member  of  the  public  speaking  classes  who  has 
speaking  ability  and  who  mokes  good  grades  in  all  his 
subjects  is  eligible  for  membership  in  this  group,  which 
does  not  hove  a  formal  club  organization.  Each  mem- 
ber must  work  hard,  and  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance prove  that  he  is  a  worthy  member  of  this  group. 

Once  each  year  a  program  and  dinner  ore  given  by 
the  Demegorion  Alumni  Association  of  which  Mr.  Edwin 
Tomlinson  is  now  the  president.  The  Demegorion  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  in  193  1  by  Mildred  Beard 
who  remained  president  for  three  years. 


DEBATERS 

The  aim  of  the  Tech  debaters  is  to  study 
logic,  to  learn  to  reason  scientifically,  and  to  under- 
stand common  public  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  defend,  attack,  and  discuss  the  subject  intelli- 
gently. The  debater  becomes  quite  skillful  in  argumen- 
totion  and  learns  to  reoson  for  himself. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Parks  first  organized  Tech's  debating 
group  in  1933.  For  two  years  previous  Tech  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  Discussion  League.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Parks  sponsored  the  various  Tech  teams  that  par- 
ticipated in  about  forty  debates. 

During  the  first  year  of  debating  Tech  won  recog- 
nition through  the  ability  of  its  debaters  by  winning  the 
sectional  and  regional  contests,  and  reaching  the  semi- 
finals. 

The  group  spends  an  entire  school  year  on  one  ques- 
tion. During  this  time  the  instructor  trains 
the  members  for  public  appearances  before 
high  schools  and  other  groups.  Anyone  with 
a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseveronce, 
who  mokes  good  grades,  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  group. 

Debating  develops  power  of  mind  and 
speech.  Proficiency  in  debate  is  the  result 
of  unlimited  practice,  perseverance,  and 
patience.  Debate  is  organized  argument. 
In  debate  the  speaker  takes  facts,  interprets 
the  facts,  and  draws  conclusions  from  them, 
and  tries  to  show  that  his  conclusions  are 
more  occurote  and  occeptable  than  the 
conclusions  of  his  opponent.  Dramatic  and 
emotional  appeals,  more  common  to  ora- 
tory, ore  subordinated,  and  clear  convinc- 
DEMEGORIANS  '^9  thought  is  emphasized. 


PHYSICS    CLUB 


XYZ    CLUB 


The  Physics  Club,  one  of  the  youngest 
organizations  in  Tech,  was  organized  in  1934,  an  out- 
growth of  the  pupils'  desire  for  further  study  of  physics 
and  its  practical  applications. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  pronnote  interest  in 
physics  and  to  study  some  of  its  practical  uses.  The  why 
and  how  of  many  things  which  are  used  in  everyday  life 
are  explained.  Any  pupil  interested  in  physics  is  eligible 
for  membership,  although  officers  must  be  in  Physics  II 
classes  or  above.  The  club  has  an  active  membership  of 
forty-two.  A  pupil  must  attend  three  meetings  before 
he  is  considered  a  permanent  member.  Meetings  are 
held  every  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  school 
month.    Miss  R.  Anne  Smith  is  the  club  sponsor. 

Since  the  course  of  physics  itself  is  unlimited,  a  wide 
variety  of  interesting  programs  furnishes  entertainment. 
Well-known  speakers  address  the  club  on 
interesting  subjects,  illustrating  their  lec- 
tures by  slides  or  demonstrations.  Club 
members  give  talks  on  their  hobbies  or 
give  special  reports.  Club  members  ore 
also  instructed  in  making  various  articles 
which  are  practical  applications  of  the 
course. 

At  one  meeting,  Charles  h-lerman,  o 
Tech  graduate  and  amateur  astronomer, 
told  the  club  how  to  make  o  simple,  inex- 
pensive, but  accurate  telescope.  An  in- 
teresting program  showing  slides  on 
"Curiosities  of  Light  and  Color"  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  demonstration  by  the 
make-up  stoff.  Representatives  from  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Company  and  a 
local  electrotype  company  have  given 
talks. 


The  XYZ  Club,  extra-cur- 
ricular group  of  the  Mathematics  de- 
partment, is  an  active  organization  of 
twenty-five  members  which  meets  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month, 
with  Miss  Lucile  Mower  as  sponsor. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  create 
interest  in  mathematics  outside  the 
school  .  period,  to  become  acguainted 
with  the  significonce  of  this  subject  in  the 
business  and  social  world,  to  discuss  the 
history  and  development  of  all  branches 
of  mathematics  and  its  relation  to  othe-" 
sciences,  ond  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  the  members. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  ore  largely 

devoted    to    the    study    of   the    different 

phases   of   mothematics   with   which    the 

pupils  hove   not  had  an   opportunity   to 

become  acquainted  in  class.  The  club  has  a  scrapbook 

for  orticles  concerning  information  on  mathematics. 

The  members  have  discussed  such  topics  as  magic 
squares,  the  human  significance  of  moth,  moth  and 
aviation,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and  Arcturus  and 
the  Century  of  Progress. 

The  first  Math  Club,  with  Miss  Louise  Sturdevant  as 
sponsor,  was  organized  in  February,  1923,  and  wos 
active  until  the  spring  of  1927.  Purple  and  gold  were 
chosen  as  the  club  colors.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution: 
"To  afford  opportunity  for  those  having  common  inter- 
est to  assemble,  to  encourage  open-mindedness,  to 
increase  knowledge,  to  stimulate  curiosity  that  will 
develop  into  original  research,  and  to  uphold  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship." 


PHYSICS  CLUB 


XYZ  CLUB 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE    CLUB 


CHEMISTRY    CLUB 


In  the  spring  of  1914  a  Current  Events 
Club  was  organized  with  Miss  Marie  Binninger,  Tech's 
first  history  teacher,  as  sponsor.  However,  this  club  was 
soon  discontinued,  due  to  the  small  attendance  at  the 
meetings. 

Again  in  January,  1925,  a  club  was  formed  in  the 
History  department;  this  time,  called  the  History  Club. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Essig  was  the  first  sponsor;  later  the  sponsor- 
ship was  turned  over  to  Miss  Ellen  Louise  Stoy.  The 
motto  of  this  club  was,  "To  seek,  to  find,  but  not  to 
yield."  The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings,  which 
were  held  every  other  week,  was  fifteen.  In  1927,  this 
club  also  discontinued  its  activities. 

This  year,  due  to  the  renewed  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
the  Social  Science  department  for  a  club,  the  Social 
Science  Club  has  been  orgonized.  This  name  was  chosen 
because  a  wider  field  of  interest  can  be  covered  under 
this  name,  since  social  science  subjects  of  world-wide 
interest  today  as  well  as  purely  historical  subjects  can 
be  discussed. 

LATIN   CLUB 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Wednesdays,  the  tenth  period.    The  officers  have  the 
Latin  names  of  consuls,  custos,  scriptor,  and  aediles. 

The  purposes  of  the  club  are  to  promote  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  Roman  civilization,  culture,  and  language, 
and  to  promote  sociability  among  the  students  of  Latin. 

SPANISH   CLUB 

(Continued  -from   Page  5) 
Any  pupil  interested  in  the  Spanish  language  is  eli- 
gible for  membership,  but  officers  must  have  high  scho- 
lastic records  in  Spanish. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CLUB 


The  Chemistry  Club,  founded  in  1924  by 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  students  with  Mr.  Chester 
Amick  as  sponsor,  and  later  discontinued,  was  reorgan- 
ized this  semester.  The  present  sponsor  is  Mr.  L.  M. 
Bolander.  The  club  meets  every  Thursday,  the  ninth 
period. 

The  old  club  specialized  in  visiting  factories  and 
foundries  in  which  chemistry  plays  a  part  in  production. 
The  new  club  looks  forward  to  a  season  of  varied  pro- 
grams, including  a  few  trips,  guest  speakers,  films,  and 
student-sponsored  programs. 

To  promote  interest  in  the  study  of  chemistry  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  club.  Since  its  reorganization,  it  hos 
planned  to  have  demonstrations  conducted  by  the 
members. 

Representatives  from  various  industries  engaged  in 
chemical  work  will  be  invited  to  talk  on 
various  applications  of  chemistry  in  in- 
dustry. Educational  films  on  chemistry 
topics  will  be  shown  before  the  club. 

Students  select  and  prepare  programs 
of  interest  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  in  the  audience  as  well.  The  stu- 
dents themselves  have  complete  charge 
of  arrangements,  preparation,  and  pres- 
entation. An  example  of  an  interesting 
program  was  a  discussion  of  cosmetics 
by  a  club  member.  A  discussion  of  this 
type,  which  interests  the  pupil  who  pre- 
sents it,  also  has  a  general  audience  ap- 
peal. 

"Tech  Chem  Club"  is  the  official  name 
of  this  organization,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution. 
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PHILATELIC    SOCIETY 


HOME    ECONOMICS    CLUB 


Stamp  collecting  is  probably  the  best- 
known  hobby  in  the  world,  but  many  collectors  place  in 
their  albums  everything  that  bears  any  resemblance  to 
a  postage  stomp,  therefore,  having  many  labels  which 
hove  no  connection  with  the  post. 

Stamps  are  divided  into  several  different  groups: 

1.  The  stomp  whose  purpose  is  to  pay  tax  on  a  re- 
ceipt or  represent  a  stamp  duty  an  a  contract.  (Not 
within  the  scope  of  the  postage  stamp  collector.) 

2.  The  adhesive  stamp  which  is  printed  separately 
from  the  envelope,  and  the  impressed  stamp  which  is 
printed  or  raised  in  relief  on  envelopes,  postcards,  or 
wrappers  before  they  are  sold  to  the  public.  Under  this 
division  come  the  revenue  stamps  which  have  been  used 
for    postal    purposes,    and    the    stamps 

which   are   issued   for   use  on   telegrams. 

3.  The  local  postage  stamp  whose 
franking  validity  is  limited  to  a  particular 
town,  district,  or  route  in  any  country,  or 
between  certain  seaports. 

4.  The  postage  stamp  which  is  usu- 
ally used  for  franking  ordinary  corre- 
spondence. 

A  Philatelic  Society,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Stamp  Club,  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  advance  the  knowledge  and  collec- 
tions of  stamps  for  its  members,  has  been 
organized  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Mr.  hlerbert  D.  Troub,  of  the  Drafting 
department,  who  has  a  large  stomp  col- 
lection, is  the  sponsor.  The  club  meets  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 


To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
hlome  Economics  Club  or  to  hold  on  office,  a  girl  must 
be  in  a  foods  or  clothing  class,  must  be  maintaining  on 
overage  of  B  or  above,  and  must  hove  attended  three 
meetings  before  she  becomes  a  member. 

The  six  purposes  of  the  club  are:  to  cooperate  with 
all  the  school  enterprises  in  estoblishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standards  in  the  school,  to  advance  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  department  in  the  school,  to 
promote  the  social  life  of  the  students  in  the  depart- 
ment, to  discuss  the  most  recent  investigations  and  de- 
velopments in  home  making,  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  girl  in  her  home,  to  cultivate 
on  appreciation  of  what  a  true  and  beautiful  home  life 
stands  for  in  all  times  and  in  every  place,  and  to  show 
the  highest  standards  of  young  womonhood. 

The  club  has  approximately  thirty  members  this 
semester  with  Miss  hiilda  Kreft  as  sponsor. 

A  short  skit,  a  panel  discussion  about  the  activities 
of  the  club,  was  given  at  the  club  section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Convention  by  the  Tech  club,  and  later  was 
presented  at  one  of  the  regular  club  meetings. 

Through  the  interest  of  Miss  hHelen  Murray,  sponsor 
of  the  Tech  organization  for  mony  years,  the  club  sec- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  wos 
organized.  The  Tech  club  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  this 
section  and  Miss  hHildo  Kreft  served  as  the  first  student 
officer. 

The  Bake  Shop  Alumni,  another  organization  in  the 
h^ome  Economics  department,  with  Mrs.  Florence  Swe- 
gel  OS  sponsor,  is  composed  of  girls  only.  Any  alumna 
who  hos  had  Foods  III  or  IV,  or  who  took  Foods  III  in  the 
last  half  of  her  senior  year  is  eligible  for  membership. 
A  meeting  is  held  each  spring,  when  officers  ore  elected. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB 


NATURE    STUDY    CLUB 


AGRICULTURE   CLUB 


The  Nature  Study  Club  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  interest  of  Tech's  farmer 
principal,  Mr.  Milo  \-\.  Stuart,  in  creating  an 
organization  for  fostering  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  nature.  In  February,  1918, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  organizo^ 
tion  of  such  a  club  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cox.  The  present  Nature  Study 
Club,  with  opproximotely  thirty  members, 
meets  every  Wednesday  to  discuss  various 
phases  of  nature. 

The    programs    planned    by    a    program 
committee  consist  of  discussions  and  short 
talks  by  members  or  guest  speakers.  The  dis- 
cussions this  semester  have  been  on  trees, 
rocks,   volcanoes,    birds,   weeds,    stars,   and 
many    other    interesting    things    in    nature. 
Saturdoy  hikes  are  token  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  departments.  This  year  the  club   has  visited 
Buzzard's  Roost,  Scout  Reservation,  hlolliday  Park,  and 
Williams  Creek  Woods,  in  search  of  fall  blooming  wild 
flowers,    interesting    tree   fruits,   colored    leaves,    birds, 
insects,    and    other    interesting     objects    which    give 
pleasure  to  the  nature  hiker. 

Some  of  the  members  feed  the  feathered  friends  that 
frequent  the  wild  flower  garden,  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing new  and  different  species  to  the  school  grounds, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  The  club  is  now 
under  the  combined  sponsorship  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  John  Kendrick,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Cox. 

Any  pupil  in  Tech  who  cares  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  nature  is  eligible  and  welcome  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Nature  Study  Club. 


NATURE  STUDY  CLUB 


AGRICULTURE  CLUB 

The  Agriculture  Club  is  one  of  the  oldest 
on  the  campus.  According  to  the  minutes  the  "Tech- 
nical Agriculture  Society"  held  its  first  meeting  Febru- 
ary 12,  1915;  but,  strange  to  say,  was  not  organized 
until  February  19,  1915.  Besides  this  humorous  error  on 
the  part  of  the  first  secretary,  one  finds  that  this  new 
group  was  destined  to  have  real  excitement  throughout 
its  existence  because  of  the  untimely  ringing  of  the  fire 
alarm  at  that  first  meeting,  and  "the  meeting  was 
adjourned  without  the  motion  being  put."  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stair,  the  first  agriculture  teacher  at  Tech,  was  the 
sponsor. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  main  activities 
of  the  club  were  the  large  egg  and  vegetable  shows 
which  were  held  once  a  year.  The  last  egg  show,  which 
boasted  a  hundred  dozen  eggs,  was  held  in  the  Wood 
Finishing  department  in  1924.  Because  of  lack  of  room, 
these  fall  exhibits,  which  were  a  great  attraction 
to  all,  hove  been  discontinued.  In  more  recent 
years,  the  club  has  resorted  to  educational  trips 
to  the  various  points  of  interest  in  Indianapolis. 
This  year  the  club  will  take  trips  to  Kingan's  and 
the  Stock  Yards,  and  will  hove  as  guest  speaker 
for  one  meeting  the  4hH  Club  leader. 

At  the  regular  meetings,  members  of  the  group 
have  given  interesting  discussions  on  various  farm 
problems  and  have  told  of  their  personal  experi- 
ences on  farms. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agriculture  Club  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  agriculture  and  rural  life.  It  meets 
every  Friday,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
h^offman,  the  fourth  period,  and  is  open  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

II 


INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC    GROUPS 


THE  ORGANIST 

Instrumental  groups  of  the  Music  deport- 
ment, although  listed  under  the  curriculor  subjects,  give 
pupils  a  background  for  participation  in  extra-curricu- 
lar school  work,  and  for  a  fuller  life  after  graduation. 
The  pupils  ore  prepared  to  become  members  of  orches- 
tras or  bonds  as  an  avocation,  or  hove  a  good  back- 
ground for  further  work  in  preparation  for  music  as  a 
vocation. 

In  this  section  of  the  Music  department  are  eleven 
musical  groups:  four  bonds,  four  orchestras,  the  Tech 
Ensemble,  the  String  Ensemble,  and  the  Tech  Trio. 

The  Beginners'  Bond,  also  called  the  "Freshman 
Bond,"  is  the  group  to  which  all  freshmen  ore  assigned 
until  classified.  It  is  mode  up  of  pupils  with  varying 
degrees  of  musical  ability.  It  does  not  participate  in 
any  of  the  school  octivities  nor  does  it  appear  on  for- 
mal programs  of  the  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Roymond  Oster,  who  decides  into  which  bands  the 
pupils  ore  to  be  placed,  after  having  spent  o  semester 
in  the  Beginners'  group. 

The  first  station  in  the  progression  mode  by  pupils  in 
the  band  organizations  is  the  Junior  Bond,  consisting  of 
forty  instruments.  The  purpose  of  this  second  group  is 
to  advance  the  playing  ability  of  its  members.  Pupils  in 
this  group  are  trained  for  the  Military  Band,  and  are 
placed  in  that  unit  as  soon  as  sufficient  advancement 
has  been  made.  Mr.  Oster  is  also  the  instructor  for  thi-i 
group. 

The  Military  Bond,  consisting  of  eighty-six  pieces  and 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Senior  and  Concert 
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groups,  lends  o  colorful  note  to  all  football  gomes  and 
field-day  activities.  The  boys,  who  are  drilled  in  their 
various  band  formations  by  Mr.  Oster,  wear  the  regula- 
tion uniform  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  division.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  Military  Band  is  the  immense  drum, 
m.ounted  on  wheels  with  "Tech  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band"  printed 
in  huge  green  letters  on  its  head.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  all 
football  gomes  during  the  regulor  season.  Edward 
Schock  is  the  competent  drum-major,  whose  distinctive 
act  of  tossing  the  big  silver  boton  over  the  goal-post 
delights  all  spectators. 

The  entire  school  is  thrilled  as  it  enters  the  vast  Audi- 
torium to  the  music  of  the  Concert  Band,  the  highest 
unit  in  the  entire  bond  organization,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Barker.  This  band  is  composed  of 
fifty-eight  instruments.  It  represents  the  school  at 
various  out-of-school  functions,  playing  on  a  number  of 
city  organization  progroms.  This  group  furnishes  the 
music  for  the  pep  sessions  and  various  other  Auditorium 
programs. 

The  first  unit  in  the  orchestral  group  is  the  Beginners' 
Orchestra.  It  consists  of  thirty  string  instruments:  vio- 
lins, violas,  cellos,  and  basses.  Like  the  Beginners'  Band 
this  IS  the  determining  place  for  entrance  into  the  ad- 
vanced orchestras.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Orton,  director, 
decides  where  the  pupils  ore  to  be  ploced  the  following 
semester. 

Next  in  this  series  comes  the  Junior  Orchestra  with 
forty-four  instruments.  The  semester's  work  Is  summed 
up  at  the  end  of  the  term  when  a  concert  is  given  to 
show  the  advancement  of  the  group.  The  pupils  in  this 
unit  are  trained  for  the  Senior  Orchestra.  Mr.  Orton 
is  in  charge. 

The  preparatory  organization  for  the  highest  unit  in 
this  group,  the  Concert  Orchestra,  is  the  Senior  Orches- 
tra. At  the  end  of  the  semester,  this  body  also  presents 
o  concert  to  which  the  parents,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
friends  ore  invited. 

At  the  Christmas  pageant,  "The  Glory  Road,"  the 
inspiring  music  was  provided  by  the  Concert  Orchestra, 
highest  in  the  orchestral  unit.  It  also  furnishes  the  music 
for  the  Vesper  Services  and  Commencement  Exercises. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Barker  is  in  charge  of  this  group  which  con- 
tains forty-nine  instruments.  He  selects  a  group  from 
this  body,  those  who  have  shown  the  most  aptitude, 
interest,  and  odvoncement,  to  play  in  the  Consistory 
Orchestra  ot  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  once  a  month. 

In  1932  was  instituted  o  String  Quartette.  From  it 
has  come  Tech's  well-known  String  Ensemble.  Directed 
by  Mr.  Orton,  it  furnishes  music  for  informal  receptions 
within  the  school  and  presents  programs  for  many  out- 
side functions,  such  as  Parent-Teacher  meetings,  given 
at  grade  schools  in  the  city. 


The  Tech  Ensemble,  Tech's  best-known  and  most 
popular  orchestral  group,  is  made  up  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Concert  Orchestra.  It,  then,  may  be  soid  to 
consist  of  the  best  players  at  Tech.  All  pupils  in  the 
orchestral  division  have  as  their  aim  acceptance  into 
this  group,  which  furnishes  the  music  for  the  senior  ploys 
and  for  most  of  the  many  other  senior  activities  during 
the  school  year. 

This  year  the  Tech  Trio  was  organized.  It  consists  of 
three  instruments,  harp,  violin,  and  flute,  all  played  by 
girls.  This  group  made  its  debut  at  the  hlotel  Lincoln, 
November  thirtieth,  at  the  Central  Association  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teachers.  It  also  furnished 
several  numbers  for  the  Senior  Parents'  Reception. 

The  chimes,  on  interesting  feature  of  the  bond 
groups,  played  by  Fred  Basse,  Tech's  drummer,  are  col- 
lapsible and  are  carried  with  the  rest  of  the  instruments. 
Tech  boasts  two  sets,  one  gold  and  the  other  chromium. 
Each  set  has  one  and  one-half  octaves  reach.  Both  were 
bought  with  the  band  funds. 

As  the  Auditorium  exercises  open  with  the  ritual  of 
flag  planting,  the  pipe  organ,  which  was  presented  to 
Tech  by  its  students  and  faculty  members  in  the  year  of 
1929,  sends  its  glorious  tones  rolling  through  the  Audi- 
torium OS  a  port  of  the  ceremony. 

To  those  now  enrolled  the  organ  may  be  just  a  matter 
of  course,  but  five  years  ago  the  entire  student  body 
worked  individually  and  as  organizations  in  order  to 
buy  it. 

Since  its  dedication,  the  pipe  organ  has  hod  varied 
types  of  music  played  on  it,  ranging  from  the  sacred 
music  and  the  patriotic  songs  for  special  school  pro- 
grams to  the  popular  songs  for  athletic  pep  sessions. 

Miss  Charlotte  Moore,  a  Tech  graduate,  who  helped 


THE  CHIMES 

in  the  campaign  for  the  organ,  is  now  the  school  organ- 
ist. She  ploys  for  all  the  assembly  programs  and  for 
evening  musical  productions.  For  the  Christmas  pag- 
eant she  played  the  entire  organ  accompaniment. 

Pupils  desiring  training  along  various  musical  lines 
and  with  many  different  instruments  ore  enrolled  in 
Instrument  classes  where  they  are  taught  how  to  play 
the  instrument  of  their  choice.  Mr.  Oster  and  Mr. 
Barker  are  in  chorge  of  these  groups.  Students  are  then 
placed  in  some  bond  or  orchestral  unit  the  next  semes- 
ter, according  to  their  ability  and  the  advancement 
shown. 

The  first  Tech  bond  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1915, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Koltz  Cochran,  head  of  the  Music  de- 
partment. Its  members  were  mostly 
boys  who  ployed  in  the  Newsboys' 
Band.  Even  then  the  bond  was  active 
for  it  appeared  at  various  school 
activities  and  furnished  the  music 
for  the  first  Supreme  Day  celebration. 

In  September,  1920,  Mr.  Frank  Per- 
cival,  who  then  was  in  charge  of  the 
Bond,  organized  the  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  and  the  Junior  Bond.  Thus,  in 
fourteen  years  Tech's  instrumental 
division  has  expanded  from  three  or- 
ganizations to  the   present  eleven 

STRING  ENSEMBLE        groups. 
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VOCAL   GROUPS 
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GIRLS'  CONCERT  CLUB 


"Life  without  music  is  barren"  is  the 
motto  of  the  vocal  section  of  the  Tech  Music  depart- 
ment. 

Twenty  pupils  made  up  the  membership  of  a  chorus, 
the  first  vocal  group  organized,  twenty-two  years  ago. 
It  met  for  practice  in  "Splinter  hiall/'  now  the  third  floor 
of  the  Arsenal.  Today  approximately  one  thousand 
pupils,  one-sixth  of  the  student  body,  comprise  the  vocal 
music  organizotions. 

Furnishing  music  for  club  meetings,  school  receptions. 
Auditorium  programs,  and  programs  outside  the  school 
are  the  activities  in  which  the  department  participates. 
These  include  presentations  at  Easter,  at  the  May  fes- 
tivals, at  graduation,  and  at  speciol  Auditorium  exer- 
cises in  which  the  members  of  the  various  groups  sing. 
At   the   first   presentation    of   the   Christmas   pageant. 


"The  Glory  Rood,"  every  pupil  in  the 
Music  department  had  o  part.  For  the 
Thanksgiving  Auditorium  program  every 
vocal  pupil  was  a  member  of  the  vast 
chorus  that  song  hymns.  The  music  or- 
ganizations are  busy  throughout  Music 
Week  each  year  feoturing  vocal  selec- 
tions before  audiences. 

Music,  art,  and  drama  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Madrigal  Club,  the  only  non- 
curriculor  vocal  group  on  the  campus. 
The  club,  organized  in  1932,  and  com- 
posed of  from  six  to  nine  members,  sings 
old  English  madrigals.  For  about  fifty 
years  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  from  1575  to  1625,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  English  people  to  sing 
madrigals.  These  were  sung  in  the  great 
halls  of  English  houses  for  the  guests  of 
honor  by  members  of  the  household,  who  gathered 
around  the  table  after  supper.  Songs  were  written  as 
a  cappellas,  concerning  secular  topics  of  the  day, 
which  even  now  we  recognize  as  masterpieces. 

Since  drama  is  so  closely  related  to  music,  good  dic- 
tion and  facial  expression  are  essential  to  the  members. 
The  club  entertains  on  art  programs,  such  as  the  artists' 
programs  at  the  John  Herron  Institute,  and  at  lunch- 
eons and  clubs.  Mr.  J.  Russell  Poxton  directs  the  group. 
Possessing  the  best  mole  voices  in  the  school,  thirty 
boys  compose  the  Boys'  Concert  Club,  a  selected  group, 
the  second  of  the  vocal  organizations.  Sacred,  secular, 
and  humorous  music,  and  spirituals  are  the  types  of 
songs  which  the  group  studies  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Paxton.  Many  clubs,  societies,  and  other  groups 
within  the  city  are  entertained  by  this  club. 


MADRIGAL  CLUB 
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About  thirty-five  girls  with  the  best  voices 
in  the  Music  department  constitute  the 
Girls'  Concert  Club,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Blanche  Quirk.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
dramatization  in  music  and  to  attain  pfSl' 
perfection  in  group  work.  Solo  work,  sight- 
reading,  ear-training,  and  facial  interpre- 
tation are  stressed  mainly,  and  points 
concerning  enunciation,  pronunciation, 
breathing,  walking,  and  posture  ore  empha- 
sized. Both  secular  and  socred  music  is 
sung  by  the  girls  at  churches,  clubs,  and 
occasionally  for  special  programs  over  the 
radio. 

If  any  member  lacks  solo  work  and  sight- 
reading    experience,    he    is   enrolled    in    the 
Voice  class.     hHere   song   interpretation, 
vocalization,  voice  building,  and  breathing  are  devel- 
oped. 

Nearly  sixty  students  of  outstanding  music  ability 
ore  selected  from  the  Concert  Clubs  or  other  groups 
for  membership  in  the  Mixed  Concert  Chorus.  The  liter- 
ature of  music,  both  secular  and  sacred,  for  mixed 
voices  is  studied,  with  Mr.  Poxton  supervising.  The 
activities  of  this  chorus  are  centered  around  church 
programs,  olthough  they  are  not  limited  to  that  type. 
The  outstanding  program  of  the  year  will  be  at  the  Ves- 
per service  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  February 
twenty-fourth. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  Glee 
Clubs  were  formed  primarily  for  individual  instruction 
and  preparation  for  the  Concert  Clubs.  The  first  Girls' 
Glee  Club  had  eleven  members,  who  met  every  after- 
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BOYS'  CONCERT  CLUB 

noon  after  school  in  the  girls'  gymnasium,  and  who 
often  carried  lanterns,  as  darkness  sometimes  came 
before  the  end  of  the  practice.  The  Boys'  Glee  Club 
was  organized  in  1915.  Today  both  of  these  large  and 
active  clubs  sing  at  special  programs  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  occosionolly  outside  the  school.  Mrs.  Cochran  and 
Mr.  John  M.  V\/hite  are  the  directors. 

From  both  Concert  Clubs  a  quartet  is  formed  which 
participates  in  club,  radio,  school,  and  occasionally 
church  programs,  with  Mr.  Poxton  as  director. 

Together  with  these  groups,  twelve  choruses  com- 
plete the  Vocal  section.  In  these  classes  the  pupils 
learn  to  strengthen  their  vocal  chords  and  to  control 
the  diaphragm,  thus  developing  their  singing;  and,  in 
general,  to  develop  a  well-rounded  character. 

Miss  Charlotte  Moore  is  the  accompanist. 
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RESERVE    OFFICERS   TRAINING    CORPS 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


For  thirteen  consecutive  years  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  unit  has  won  the  red  star,  symbolic  of  honor  roting 
in  the  Fifth  Corps  Area.  The  annual  Spring  Inspection  at 
which  time  the  honor  schools  are  selected  is  held  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  spring  semester.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  interesting  programs  of  the  entire  school 
year  and  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Before  1918  the  "Arsenal  Guards,"  an  orgonization 
of  boys,  drilled  in  Woodruff  Place.  Then  came  the 
Cadet  Corps  with  Captain  hiardin  as  military  training 
instructor.  The  year  1919  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
present  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  at  Tech.  At  that  time  training 
was  compulsory,  and  the  roll  included  practically  two 
thousand  cadets,  with  seven  instructors  in  charge. 

The  training  was  made  elective  in  1921  and  the  en- 
rollment included  about  sixteen  hundred  cadets.  Four 
instructors  were  relieved  and  a  Captain  was  put  in 
command.  Tech  won  its  first  red  star  in  the  Annual  In- 
spection of  1922,  awarded  for  the  first  time  that  year. 

Sergeant  Chester  A.  Pruett,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Tech  unit  in  1920,  was  given  complete  charge  with  the 
assistance  of  another  non-commissioned  officer,  in  1 93  I . 
His  assistant  retired  in  1  932,  leaving  Sergeant  Pruett  as 
the  only  ir^structor. 

Approximately  650  cadets  are  enrolled  in  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  this  year.  This  includes  the  Military  Band  with  on 
enrollment  of  86  members  under  the  command  of  Cadet 
Captain  Edward  Schock,  with  Mr.  Raymond  Oster  as 
director. 

The  staff  of  commissioned  officers  for  the  semester 
includes  forty-one  members.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  entire  unit  is  in  the  charge  of  Cadet  Colonel 
Lewis  M.  Douglas  and  Cadet  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Logon.  It  is  divided  into  two  battalions  with  Cadet 
Major  Sterling  Meier  in  charge  of  the  first  and  Cadet 
Major  William  Waters  commanding  the  second.  Com- 
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ponies  are  commanded  by  cadet  cap- 
tains, platoons  by  cadet  lieutenants. 
The  distinction  of  having  the  high- 
est ranking  officers  in  the  city  belongs 
to  Tech  this  year.  Sam  LaMar  is  the 
new  cadet  corps-colonel  for  all  the 
Indionopolis  units  with  LoMont  Miley 
as  his  adjutant.  In  addition  to  this 
honor,  Lewis  M.  Douglas  and  John 
Logan,  who  are  colonel  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel respectively  of  the  Tech 
unit,  ore  the  two  highest  attached 
officers  in  the  city. 

The  fifty-five  ex-service  members 
of  Tech's  faculty  will  present  a  medal 
to  the  private,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, and  commissioned  officer  who  have  shown  them- 
selves best  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  drill  field. 
Complete  new  uniforms  have  been  issued  this  semes- 
ter. They  ore  the  regulation  junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  uniforms 
of  olive  drab  serge  cloth  with  blue  lapels. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  assemblies  held  by  the 
school  is  the  opening  military  exercise.  Two  cadets  with 
the  notional  flag  and  the  school  flag,  attended  by  two 
cadets  who  carry  rifles,  march  down  the  aisle  to  the 
stage  where  they  place  the  flag  while  the  entire  audi- 
ence pays  its  respects  by  standing  until  the  command 
"Seats"  is  given. 

Armistice  Day  was  officially  observed  at  Tech  Friday, 
November  ninth,  with  the  presentation  of  a  military 
program  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  on  the  athletic  field 
before  the  entire  assembled  student  body.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  that  the  entire  or- 
ganization has  paraded  before  the  students  in  the  fall 
semester. 

Ceremonies  were  opened  with  the  formation  of  the 
unit  facing  the  assembly.  Several  movements  of  the 
manuol-of-orms  were  executed,  the  officers  in  command 
of  the  battalions  received  their  orders,  bugles  sounded 
the  retreat,  and  then  the  band  played  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  Then  the  regiment,  composed  of  ten 
companies,  passed  in  review. 

Colonel  T.  L.  Sherburne,  chief-of-staff  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  division  of  the  regular  United  States  Army,  was 
the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Armistice  Day  parade  is  perhaps  the  most  col- 
orful and  thrilling  sight  of  the  year.  An  entire  volunteer 
unit  of  over  five  hundred  members  of  Tech's  R.  O.  T.  C. 
organization  marched  at  the  head  of  all  other  city  high 
school  units.  Because  the  parade  wos  held  on  Sunday, 
the  cadets  were  not  compelled  to  be  in  the  event,  but 
most  of  them  were  patriotic  enough  to  attend. 

At   two-thirty  o'clock,  following   the   line   of   march, 


the  entire  parade  was  halted, 
buglers  sounded  taps,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet  for  two  nninutes 
except  for  the  droning  of  a  patrol 
of  army  planes  overhead. 

Tech's  unit  was  highly  compli- 
mented on  its  fine  showing  and 
splendid  turn-out  in  the  face  of  the 
cold  weather. 

Drilling  and  regular  classroom 
work  keep  the  unit  busy  the  entire 
school  year.  Close  order  and  ex- 
tended order  drill  ore  taught  on 
the  drill  field  in  both  the  fall  and 
spring  when  the  weather  permits. 
This  type  of  drill  trains  the  cadets 
to  act  as  a  cooperative  unit.  It 
also  teaches  the  individuals  to 
obey  orders  promptly  and  without 
question. 

Classroom  work  includes  the 
teaching  of  military  courtesy  and 
discipline,  rifle  marksmanship,  in- 
terior guard  duty,  map  reading, 
and  musketry.  The  cadets  are  di- 
vided into  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  semesters  they  have 
taken  military  training.  Each  group 
is  given  one  subject  which  it  studies 
for  an  allotted  number  of  days.  Cadet  officers  are  in 
entire  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  work. 

In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  unit  to  know  both 
the  fundamentals  of  drill  and  the  necessary  book  knowl- 
edge required  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Spring 
Inspection.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  by  the  individual  ore  far 
reaching  and  lasting.  Obedience  to  orders  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  military  game,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  essentials  of  the  successful  business  man.  The 
ability  to  take  orders  in  a  graceful  manner  is  an  art 
within  itself.  An  erect  posture  is  on  immense  asset  to 
anyone,  and  this  is  stressed  in  the  drilling  done  by  the 
cadets. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  an  active  group  around  the  campus 
as  is  seen  by  mentioning  some  of  the  events  partici- 
pated in  by  its  members. 

A  number  of  selected  cadet  officers  were  appointed 
special  ushers  at  oil  of  Tech's  football  games  played  on 
the  home  field. 

A  detail  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  served  as  ushers  and  guides  for  the  annual 
Open    hlouse    held    Wednesday    night,    November 


NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

seventh.  They  were  in  uniform  and  helped  the  many 
confused  visitors  in  numerous  ways,  such  as  directing 
and  conducting  them  to  various  buildings  and  rooms, 
and  explaining  many  of  the  functions  of  the  various 
departments. 

Cadet  Major  Sterling  Meier  has  been  appointed  to 
act  as  aide  to  Mr.  DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  principal  of 
Technical,  for  the  entire  school  year. 

Captain  Edward  Schock,  drum  major  of  the  M.  T. 
bond,  received  much  applouse  during  the  course  of 
the  football  gomes  because  of  his  ability  to  "prance" 
and  also  because  of  his  adeptness  with  the  baton. 

Sergeant  Pruett  was  forced  to  hove  another  guidon 
made  because  of  the  increased  enrollment.  Guidons 
are  the  bonners  carried  at  the  head  of  a  company  to 
designate  its  number  in  line. 

A  feature  of  the  fall  semester  was  the  first  "Fathers 
and  Sons"  dinner,  held  Thursday  evening,  December 
thirteenth,  in  the  lunchroom.  Professor  J.  J.  Horomy 
of  Indiana  Central  College  was  guest  speaker,  hie  had 
as  the  topic  of  his  talk  "America's  Sift  to  the  World." 
Each  member  of  the  unit  was  invited  to  bring  as  his 
guest  his  father  or  any  other  male  adult  who  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  him  and  his  work. 
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FALL   ATHLETIC    SEASON 


FIRST  ROW,  left  to  right:  Archie  Wildman,  Joe  Crofts,  Frank 
Breiner,  F^arlan  Weaver,  Thomos  Snyder,  Car!  Nickerson,  Furmon 
Danner,  Otha  Dobbs,  Bozidar  Stoshitch,  Paul  Jordan. 
SECOND  ROW:  Houston  Meyer,  assistant  coach:  Fred  Gorman, 
athletic  manager;  Joe  Marquette,  Jack  Reedy,  Don  Staley, 
Charles  Golden,  Herman  Decker,  Myron  Brown,  Emmett  Mc- 
Cleerey,  Joe  Edwards,  George  Helms,  John  Mueller,  coach. 
THIRD  ROW:  Joe  Powell,  Jack  Jester,  Don  Rieger,  Carl  Brauer, 
Kenneth  Gosawoy,  Bruce  Burgess,  Billie  Pond,  Charles  Gibbs,  and 
Wilbert  Harter.  John  McHugh,  a  tackle,  was  absent  when  this 
picture  was  taken. 

Gamely  coming  back  after  an  otherwise 
unsuccessful  footboll  season,  the  Tech  gridmen, 
coached  by  Mr.  John  Mueller,  defected  Washington 
and  tied  Shortridge  on  consecutive  Fridays,  November 
ninth  and  sixteenth,  to  tie  Shortridge  for  the  city  cham- 
pionship and  cause  the  trophy  offered  to  the  first  school 
to  gain  city  supremacy  for  five  years  to  be  withheld. 
The  tilt  was  attended  by  a  crowd  estimated  at  seven 
thousand,  the  largest  ever  to  attend  on  athletic  con- 
test on  the  Tech  field. 

After  Westfall  had  scored  a  touchdown  for  the  Blue 
Devils  in  the  first  half,  Tech  rose  to  its  heights  to  tie 
the  count  in  the  second  half.  Recovering  a  Shortridge 
fumble  on  a  punt,  the  Muellermen  marched  steadily  to 
the  one-yard  line.  On  the  fourth  down,  hiarlan  Weaver 
was  tackled  as  he  crashed  into  the  line.  He  fumbled, 
the  ball  rolling  over  the  goal  where  George  hielms, 
Tech  guard,  recovered  for  the  touchdown. 

Late  in  the  second  half,  passes  from  Dobbs  to 
Weover,  Edwards,  and  Nickerson  placed  the  ball  on 
the  five-yard  line.  Another  pass  was  intercepted  be- 
hind the  goal  line  for  a  touchback.  Shortridge  tried 
a  pass,  and  Don  Staley,  Tech  tackle  who  backed  up  the 
line,  grabbed  it,  evaded  a  tackier,  was  hit  by  another, 
and  stumbled  along  with  victory  in  his  grasp,  falling 
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THE   1934  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

on  the  fifteen-yard  line  with  a  clear  field  ahead.  The 
final  gun  which  prevented  further  play  ended  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  football  games  in  the  history  of  the 
Tech-Shortridge  rivalry  which  dates  back  to   1920. 

In  their  initial  start  of  the  season,  the  Muellermen 
triumphed  over  Wiley,  6  to  2,  ot  Terre  Haute,  Sep- 
tember twenty-eighth.  Danner  marked  up  six  points 
for  Tech  in  the  third  quarter.  Barnhardt  recovered 
Reedy's  blocked  punt  behind  the  goal  line  for  Wiley's 
two  points. 

A  safety,  the  result  of  a  poor  pass  from  center, 
proved  to  be  the  winning  margin  when  Morton  handed 
the  Techmen  a  l4-to-l2  lacing  at  Richmond,  October 
fifth,  in  a  North  Central  Conference  encounter.  Crofts 
and  Nickerson  scored  for  the  Green  and  White,  while 
J.  Logon  pushed  over  both  markers  for  Morton. 

Handicapped  by  numerous  injuries,  the  Techmen 
traveled  to  Muncie,  October  twelfth,  where  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  strong  offensive  attack  of  their  North 
Central  Conference  foe,  33  to  0.  Tech  never  threat- 
ened, but  Muncie  scored  in  every  quarter. 

In  their  first  city  series  struggle  of  the  year,  Tech 
was  held  to  a  6-to-6  tie  by  the  Manual  Redskins  at  the 
Delovan  Smith  field,  October  nineteenth.  Danner 
plunged  over  for  Tech's  lone  marker  in  the  third  quar- 
ter to  offset  Manual's  earlier  touchdown. 

Cathedral  swamped  the  Green  and  White,  31  to  6, 
at  the  east  side  field,  October  twenty-sixth.  A  long 
pass  from  Dobbs  to  Nickerson  accounted  for  Tech's 
lone  tally.  MacMohon  and  Swindler  led  a  Cathedral 
attack  which  netted  four  touchdowns  in  the  first  holf. 

In  its  final  struggle  with  conference  opponents. 
Tech's  football  squad  went  down  before  the  Frankfort 


Hot  Dogs,  25  to  0,  November  second.    The  Frankfort 
attack  was  led  by  Miner  who  scored  three  touchdowns. 

The  Green  and  White  team  moved  into  a  contend- 
ing position  for  the  city  title  by  virtue  of  a  l4-to-7 
victory  over  its  city  rival,  Washington,  November 
ninth,  at  the  west  side  field.  Weaver  returned  a  punt 
forty  yards  for  Tech's  initial  marker,  and  Dobbs  plunged 
over  from  the  three-yard  line  for  the  second. 
*  *  ^  * 
The  reserve  squad,  coached  by  Mr. 
Warren  Cleveland,  turned  in  on  impressive  record  with 
three  victories  against  one  defeat. 

Tech  wrestled  to  a  2-to-O  victory  over  Monual  in  its 
initial  gome  at  the  Delavan  Smith  field,  October  seven- 
teenth. Superior  passing  on  the  part  of  Cathedral  was 
responsible  for  a  I  9-to-O  setback  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  on  October  twenty-fifth.  Tech  rallied  the  next 
week  to  ride  down  Shortridge,  I  2  to  0,  on  November 
first.  As  a  grand  finale  to  its  season's  work,  the  Green 
hammered  Southport  on  November  eighth  for  a  7-to-6 
count.  The  defeat  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Cothedrol 
proved  to  be  the  stumbling  block  for  Tech's  winning  the 
reserve  football  city  championship. 

Members  of  the  reserve  squad  were:  Norwood 
Barnett,  Fred  Border,  David  Capehort,  Leon  Coleman, 
George  Craig,  Raymond  Fisher,  James  Flora,  Ben 
Gaither,  Don  Gille,  Ralph  Hall,  Dick  Hardin,  Wilbert 
Harter,  Herman  Heitzmon,  Donold  Huffman,  Maurice 
Johnson,  McAdoo  Kirsch,  Louis  Lee,  Harry  Link,  David 
Miller,  Johnson  Nathan,  Joe  O'Grady,  William  Schnei- 
der, Jerome  Smith,  Kenneth  Smith,  Leroy  Snyder, 
Ralph  Templin,  Leiand  Wiggam,  Joe  Williams,  Adrian 
Hollinger,  Don  Wilcoxen,  and  Max  Handy. 


Under  the  tutelage  of  Coach  Fred  E. 
Henke,  the  Tech  freshman  football  squad  completed  a 
successful  season,  winning  three  gomes  and  losing  one. 

In  the  rhinie  football  league,  which  is  composed  of 
the  local  high  schools,  the  yearlings  are  given  greater 
competition  and  ore  thus  more  apt  to  develop  into 
future  varsity  aspirants.  The  Green  and  White  rhinies 
defeated  Manual,  40  to  0;  blanked  Cathedral,  8  to  0; 
and  humbled  Washington,  I  3  to  0.  Shortridge,  the  only 
team  to  cross  the  freshies'  goal  line,  defeated  them  by 
the  score  of  7  to  0. 

Members  of  the  team  were:  Charles  Appel,  Harry 
Adkins,  John  Campbell,  Hampton  Cray,  Thobert  Frost, 
Wayne  Goodman,  Charles  Hackney,  Leroy  Hedrick, 
Robert  Horstmon,  Pete  lorio,  Edward  Jones,  Keith 
Jones,  Joseph  Kirsch,  Norman  Linne,  William  Monnix, 
Froncis  McConohoy,  Dick  McCord,  James  McCormick, 
Joseph  Minatel,  George  Moore,  Billy  Nichols,  Arthur 
Reifeis,  Charles  Ross,  Marvin  Swinford,  John  Swinney, 
John  Summers,  Dorrell  Thomas,  James  Weaver,  Parker 
Wilson,  Thomas  Wilson,  and  Donald  Yelton. 
♦      +      +      + 

Tech's  links  squad,  directed  by  Coach 
Thomas  Campbell,  captured  the  annual  North  Central 
Conference  golf  tournament  by  eleven  strokes,  Sep- 
tember twenty-second,  at  Muncie,  the  only  meet  in 
which  the  Tech  golfers  competed  during  the  fall. 

The  following  individual  scores  mode  up  the  team 
score  of  335:  Wedmore  Smith,  81;  John  Loffey,  84; 
Wayne  Monfort,  85;  and  Chester  Werner,  85. 

Smith,  tying  with  Adair  of  Logansport  for  individuol 
honors,  won  a  nine-hole  playoff  with  a  41. 
(Continued  on   page  38) 
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CHESS    CLUB 

The  Chess  Club,  one  of  the  unusual  stu- 
dent organizations  at  Tech,  was  founded  in    1931. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  promote  o  further  inter- 
est in  chess  as  a  game  and  to  develop  the  art  of  con- 
centration in  all  other  activities. 

Miss  Gertrude  Thuemler,  dean  of  girls,  has  been  the 
sponsor  of  this  growing  club  since  its  founding.  The 
club,  although  its  early  membership  included  only  chess 
players,  now  boasts  of  an  enrollment  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers. Miss  Thuemler,  on  ardent  chess  player  herself, 
IS  a  very  enthusiastic  head  of  this  organization  which 
holds  its  weekly  meetings  on  Monday,  the  tenth  period, 
in  the  Student  Center.  These  club  meetings  ore  spent 
in  teaching  new  members  the  art  of  playing  chess. 
During  this  period,  older  members  also  enjoy  this  edu- 
cational gome. 

A  semi-annual  tournament  in  two  sections,  one  for 
the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  is  sponsored  by  the  club. 
The  present  champion  is  Beverly  Zolezzi,  a  graduate. 

Members  of  the  club  have  found  this  gome  to  be  very 
interesting  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  get  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  learning  to 
ploy  this  difficult  but  most  fascinating  game. 


CAMP 


CAMP    FIRE    GIRLS 

Camp  Fire  Girls  is  an  organi- 
zation to  form  friendships  and  to  build  indi- 
viduol  character.  The  training  received  en- 
ables a  girl  to  meet  bravely  and  competently 
whatever  trials  life  may  later  have  in  store  for 
her.  First  the  duties  of  the  home  such  as  learn- 
ing to  prepare  and  serve  a  meal,  to  care  for 
the  sick,  and  to  mend  clothing  ore  studied. 
Outdoor  life  is  an  important  feature,  both  m 
winter  and  summer.  The  principles  of  elemen- 
tary bandaging  and  what  to  do  in  case  of  emergency 
ore  taken  up  in  connection  with  sports.  The  girls  must 
know  something  of  their  local  and  national  government, 
and  also  the  elements  of  good  business. 

They  ore  taught  not  only  how  to  use  their  leisure  time 
intelligently  but  also  how  to  moke  a  living.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  supply  the  members  with  on  all-around 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  finer  interests  in  life. 
In  1932  Miss  hielen  Nichols  organized  a  Tech  Camp 
Fire  group  for  the  purpose  of  getting  girls  who  had 
come  to  Tech  from  other  cities  acquainted  with  the 
school.  The  club  was  not  registered  at  Notional  hleod- 
quarters  in  New  York  until  November,  1933.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Pohud  Higgins  is  the  guardian  of  the  present  organi- 
zation at  Tech.  The  group  cooperates  with  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school  in  furthering  the  girls'  edu- 
cation. 

"Wo  he  lo,"  the  Camp  Fire  watchword,  meons  work, 
health,  and  love,  and  is  mode  up  of  the  first  two  letters 
of  each  word.  Every  member  strives  to  live  up  to  the 
seven  "Lows  of  the  Fire":  "Seek  beauty.  Give  service. 
Pursue  knowledge.  Be  trustworthy,  hlold  on  to  health. 
Glorify  work.    Be  happy." 

Every  group  has  o  symbol  and  a  name.  Tondo,  mean- 
ing love,  respect,  and  honor,  is  the  name  of  the  group 
at  Tech.  A  pine  tree  is  the  group's  sym- 
bol. All  girls  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to 
twenty  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Every  year  Camp  Fire  girls  carry  on 
speciol  projects.  These  include  making 
clothes  for  the  needy,  planting  trees, 
beautifying  public  and  private  gardens, 
ond  numerous  other  activities. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant occasions  of  the  year  is  the  Cere- 
monial Council  Fire.  At  this  time  the 
members  wear  their  gowns  and  head- 
bonds  which  they  hove  mode.  Honors  in 
the  form  of  beads  or  leather  honors  to 
be  put  on  their  ceremonial  gowns  ore 
FIRE  GIRLS  awarded  for  passing  certain  tests. 
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CLASSES  COMBINE  EFFORTS 
IN  ALL  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

"Labor,   wide  as   the   earth,   has  its  summit   in   heaven." 

— Carlyle 

Nothing  is  accomplished  without  labor, 
but  that  which  makes  the  work  carried  on  at  Tech  so 
easily  accomplished  is  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
shown  all  over  the  campus. 

To  cooperate  is  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal;  it  involves  joint  action  and  results  in  profit- 
sharing.  That  is  the  way  Tech  works;  its  classes,  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  campus  organizations  all  join  their 
efforts  for  any  given  project.  Joint  action  results  in  a 
smooth  production,  and  each  group  or  mdividual  comes 
in  for  his  or  its  share  of  recognition.  Profit  does  not 
come  in  a  tangible  form,  nor  is  it  expected  to  do  so — 
the  recognition  and  the  pleasure  of  the  doing  suffice. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  unselfish  helpfulness  which  makes  a 
Tech  production  so  successful.  A  spirit  of  cooperation 
has  always  prevoiled;  through  it  Tech  has  gained  a 
name  for  itself. 

Officers  direct  traffic  on  and  oft  the  campus;  without 
their  help  the  heavy  troffic  before  the  first  period  could 
not  be  regulated  efficiently.  Office  messengers  deliver 
notes  and  messages  throughout  the  school  every  period 
of  the  day.  At  the  Student  Center,  Tech  hostesses 
graciously  receive  parents  and  friends  who  come  to 
visit  the  school.  Volunteer  members  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
unit  serve  as  ushers  at  Open  hlouse  and  other  impor- 
tant programs  and  projects  of  the  school.  When  a  tea 
is  given  in  the  Social  Center,  the  hHome  Economics 
classes  have  charge  of  the  arranging  and  serving. 

But  perhaps  the  classroom  aid  is  not  recognized  or 
appreciated.  Perhaps  the  average  pupil  does  not 
realize  how  greatly  the  success  of  a  project  depends 
on  cooperative  assistance.  Not  a  single  Auditorium 
program  could  be  staged  without  the  aid  of  the  Music 
department,  the  post-graduate  ushers,  the  stage-craft 
workers,  the  costuming  class,  and  the  make-up  staff, 
not  to  mention  extra  work  done  by  teachers  and  pupils 
— work  that  is  not  even  realized.  Days  and  even  months 
are  spent  in  the  preparations  of  a  program  such  as  the 
senior  ploy  which  is  given  in  a  few  hours.  But  in  these 
few  hours,  the  finished  product  must  be  perfect  in  every 
detail.  There  must  be  no  guesswork — no  mistake;  every 
second  is  precious  and  every  precious  second  must  be 
perfectly  filled  with  a  perfect  performance.  After  the 
orchestra's  overture,  there  is  a  dromotic  pause;  then 
the  curtains  part  quietly  on  a  perfectly  laid  scene.  It 
seems  incredible  that  this  stage,  which  is  now  the  pic- 


ture of  complete  detailed  accuracy,  was  but  o  few 
hours  or  minutes  before,  the  center  of  seeming  con- 
fusion. The  costumes  which  fit  so  perfectly  and  hong  so 
becomingly  hove  probably  been  fitted  and  refitted; 
the  make-up,  so  skillfully  applied,  brings  out  desired 
features  and  hides  unwanted  ones.  Between  the  acts, 
perspiring  stage  hands  fronticolly  push,  pull,  and  shove 
furniture  into  place;  and  when  the  curtain  again  rises, 
there  is  no  sign  of  former  hustle  and  bustle,  hlow  little 
the  audience  knows  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes! 
And  the  torture  of  those  watching  off-stage  because 
of  some  little  mistake  which  the  audience  possibly  hasn't 
noticed!  Only  those  in  close  connection  with  the  inside 
operotions  of  the  theatre  ever  know  the  heroic  efforts 
of  many  who  work  under  secret  handicaps  so  that  the 
"show  must  go  on"! 

Visitors  have  often  marvelled  at  the  efficiency  with 
which  nearly  three  thousand  pupils  are  occommodated 
in  the  Tech  lunchroom  every  day.  But  there  again,  co- 
operation mokes  possible  the  apparently  impossible. 
Boys  who  work  in  the  agriculture  gardens  help  furnish 
fresh  vegetables  in  season.  Foods  classes  prepare  and 
sell  pastries  for  the  Bake  Shop.  Pupils  serve  the  food 
at  the  steam  tables,  work  as  cashiers,  are  salesmen  at 
the  candy  counter,  and  are  courtesy  waitresses  and 
waiters  in  the  faculty  lunchroom.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, when  this  cheerful  cooperation  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, why  the  lunchroom  functions  successfully. 

In  the  Office  Proctice  II  classes,  pupils  cooperate 
with  the  whole  school  by  duplicating  tests,  examina- 
tions, hurdles,  true-false  tests,  departmental  tests,  bul- 
letins, programs,  and  form  letters.  Girls  and  boys  serve 
OS  stenographers  to  faculty  members  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  faculty  members  thereby  not  only  receive 
valuable  help,  but  give  the  pupils  practical  experience. 

The  various  vocational  shops  cooperote  not  only  with 
the  school,  but  with  the  whole  city  school  system.  Large 
double  desks  with  four  legs  ore  used  in  the  hlome 
Economics  classes  in  the  grade  schools.  Metal  feet  or 
ferrules  for  these  tables  have  been  mode  at  Tech.  In 
this  manner  the  school  has  cooperated  with  the  city 
grade  school  system  by  moking  a  most  substantial  type 
of  equipment  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  A  drawing 
giving  the  dimensions  of  the  feet  was  given  to  Tech, 
and  from  that  drawing,  the  Pattern  Shop  made  the 
patterns,  the  Foundry  made  the  metal  castings,  and 
the  Machine  Shop  did  the  machine  work. 

V^ith  only  this  brief  glimpse  into  the  cooperative 
functions  of  Tech,  it  is  seen  that  Tech's  very  daily  rou- 
tine depends  on  this  cheerfully  given,  unselfish  spirit  of 
helpfulness. 
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THE    GLORY    ROAD 


"The  Glory  Road/'  the  Christmas  pag^ 
eant  presented  Friday  night,  Decennber  twenty-first, 
was  a  typical  example  of  the  many  programs  made 
possible  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  various  departments  of  Tech. 

The  pageant  was  presented  by  a  cast  of  over  eight 
hundred  pupils  embodying  nine  divisions  of  the  Music 
department,  members  of  the  Stratford  Literary  Club, 
girls  from  advanced  physical  education  classes,  and 
selected  individuals.  Approximately  two  hundred  pupils 
from  many  departments  assisted  the  cast  in  mokmg 
the  production  possible. 

"The  Glory  Road"  was  presented  m  three  episodes. 
The  first  scene  represented  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  In  this  scene  the 
various  characters  of  the  Christmas  story  traveled  down 
the  "Glory  Road"  to  the  Holy  City.  The  second  scene 
portrayed  the  hloly  Land  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 
Moslems  and  the  infidels  held  Jerusalem.  This  episode 
represented  the  crusades  and  featured  the  story  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hlearted  and  his  friend,  Blondel.  The 
third  episode  was  the  modern  retelling  of  the  Christmas 
story  in  music  and  song. 

The  Music  department  contributed  the  bulk  of  the 
cast,  the  musical  effects,  and  the  orchestral  background 
for  the  production.  The  Boys'  Chorus  I  and  II,  Boys' 
Concert  Club,  Boys'  Glee  Club,  Mixed  Chorus,  Girls' 
Concert  Club,  Girls'  Glee  Club,  Senior  Band,  Concert 
Bond,  and  the  Concert  Orchestra  all  contributed  to 
the  performance.  The  voice  section  portrayed  the 
ports  of  shepherds,  desert  men,  monks,  beggars,  cru- 
saders, the  populace,  and  choir  groups.  Trumpeters, 
the  brass  quartet,  and  the  Arabian  Band  were  from 
the  Concert  and  Senior  Bands.   The  Concert  Orchestra 
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ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 


assisted  in  the  slave  dance,  and  played  before  and 
during  the  performance. 

The  extent  of  the  contribution  of  the  Music  depart- 
ment may  be  realized  in  recognizmg  the  fact  that  six 
hundred  members  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cast 
was  composed  of  students  from  music  groups.  The 
largest  single  contributing  unit  was  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
of  one  hundred  twenty-five  members  and  the  largest 
aggregated  section  was  the  combination  of  Boys'  Cho- 
rus groups  totaling  one  hundred  ninety  members. 

The  Concert  Orchestra  including  sixty-seven  mem- 
bers helped  create  the  atmosphere  of  the  production 
and  assisted  greatly  in  carrying  the  musical  themes  of 
the  episodes.  The  addition  of  several  band  members 
playing  special  parts  brought  the  players  from  the  In- 
strumental groups  to  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

The  spectacular  King  Richard  scene  in  the  second 
episode  was  sponsored  by  the  Stratford  Literary  Club. 
The  queen  mother,  the  queen  wife,  the  pages,  and  the 
ladies  in  waiting  were  portrayed  by  girls  of  the  club. 
Stratford  boys  formed  Richard's  bond  of  crusader 
knights. 

Girls  from  advanced  physical  education  classes  per- 
formed the  Nubian  slave  dance,  a  colorful  feature  of 
the  second  episode,  and  R.  O.  T.  C.  boys  took  the 
parts  of  the  Knight  Templars. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cast  and  the  competent 
direction  of  the  pageant,  the  production  could  not 
have  been  presented  without  the  cooperation  of  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  in  many  departments.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  dependent  units  of  the  cast  and  the  many 
assisting  groups  made  possible  a  program  that  was  a 
splendid  example  of  school  cooperation. 

The  stage-croft  classes  designed  ond  constructed 
oil  three  settings  of  the  pageant,  which  were  on  three 
separate  stages.  One  setting,  representing  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  was  set  on  the  Auditorium  stage.  The 
second,  portraying  the  shepherd  camp  in  the  hills  of 
Judeo,  was  set  in  the  bleachers  at  the  rear  of  the 
Auditorium.  The  third  setting  was  the  "Glory  Road," 
leading  from  the  stage  in  the  rear  to  the  stage  proper. 
In  the  center  of  the  road  was  on  oosis  in  which  the 
prophet  narrator  of  the  story  stood. 

The  varied  and  striking  lighting  effects  which  added 
to  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the  performance  were 
operoted  by  members  of  the  stage-croft  electrician 
stoff.  An  innovation  for  timing  the  effects  was  estab- 
lished by  this  staff.  The  director  of  the  performance 
gave  the  signals  for  lighting  changes  over  a  microphone 
in  the  rear  of  the  Auditorium.  The  microphone  was  con- 
nected with  a  loud  speaker  placed  directly  above  the 
switch-board,  and  the  directions  were  transmitted  in- 
stantaneously to  the  switch-board  operators.  The  con- 
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stantly  changing  color  scheme  and  special  lighting 
effects  required  continuous  activity  on  the  port  of  the 
operators.  At  times  two  boys  at  the  board  were  forced 
to  use  both  hands  and  feet  in  regulating  the  switches, 
ond  a  third  operator  was  occasionally  needed. 

The  elaborate  costumes  which  aided  materially  in 
making  the  pageant  on  impressive  performance  were 
the  work  of  the  costuming  class.  This  class  of  girls  de- 
voted weeks  of  labor  in  creating  new  costumes,  con- 
structing suits  of  armour  and  tunics,  and  remodeling 
and  refinishing  old  costumes. 

Realistic  and  authentic  facial  make-up  was  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  moke-up  stoff,  on  extra-curricular 
group,  OS  it  changed  students  into  monks,  knights,  and 
kings.  The  regular  staff  of  twenty  pupils  was  divided 
into  specialized  sections,  one  for  each  type  of  make-up, 
and  was  assisted  by  a  group  of  alumni  of  the  make-up 
staff.  The  staff  worked  in  the  Band  room  and  mode  up 
the  members  of  the  cost  in  groups  of  a  given  number. 
Each  group  to  receive  make-up  was  assigned  to  a  defi- 
nite time  for  appearance,  and  the  staff  discharged  its 
duties  with  clock-like  regularity. 

Enthusiastic  crowds  who  saw  the  production  were 
directed  to  their  seats  by  the  special  post-graduate 
usher  staff,  directed  by  student  captains.  These  cap- 
tains were  also  members  of  the  cast;  they  had  to  serve 
as  ushers  at  the  beginning  of  the  production  ond  then 
dress  in  their  costumes. 

In  order  that  the  various  groups  of  the  cast  might 
appear  at  the  correct  time,  a  force  of  call  boys  was 
organized  to  call  the  various  units.  These  boys  were 
selected  from  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  to  serve  during  prac- 
tices and   at  the  actual    performance.   The  force   was 
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FITTING   A  COSTUME 


STAGE-CRAFT  CLASSES  AT  WORK 


divided  into  two  divisions,  one  division  to  act  as  mes- 
sengers and  the  other  to  operate  the  telephones. 

Advertising  I  and  II  classes,  under  the  supervision 
of  student  managers  and  officers,  sponsored  a  campus 
advertising  campaign. 

The  Arsenal  Cannon  carried  the  complete  advance 
story  of  the  pageant  to  campus  readers  and  their 
families. 

An  opportunity  for  the  general  public  to  learn  of 
"The  Glory  Road"  was  provided  by  the  publicity  staff 
writers  who  wrote  the  pageant  stories  for  the  locol 
newspopers. 

The  programs,  tickets,  and  pageant  stationery  were 
designed  by  a  member  of  the  Advanced  Commercial 
Art  and  Layout  class  and  were  printed  by  boys  in  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  Print  Shop. 

Boys  from  the  Sheet  Metal  Shop 
helped  moke  perfect  details  of  prop- 
erties and  lighting. 

One  group  of  odvertisers  spon- 
sored a  tower-shaped  ticket  booth  on 
the  campus.  This  tower  carried  out  the 
idea  of  the  story  of  King  Richard  and 
Blondel  when  Richord  wos  imprisoned 
in  a  tower.  The  same  group  arranged 
on  illuminated  representation  of  the 
three  wise  men  on  their  camel  in  the 
north  cross  corridor  of  the  Main.  This 
representation  included  an  electric- 
ally lighted  star  and  was  illuminated 
by  lights  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pic- 
ture and  focussed  on  it.  Another  group 
sponsored  the  placing  of  a  series  of 
muslin  signs  about  the  campus  and 
blackboard  stencils  in  the  classrooms. 
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LUNCH    ROOM 


BAKE  SHOP  PRODUCTS 

From  the  serving  of  lunches  to  fourteen 
pupils  with  two  assistants,  to  the  serving  of  lunches  to 
approximately  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  pupils  with 
nearly  three  hundred  cooperatives  has  marked  the  de- 
velopment and  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Tech 
lunchroom. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since   1914,  when  the 


STUDENT  CASHIER 


first  lunchroom  of  Technical  hiigh  School  was  tem- 
porarily established.  Its  location  was  in  the  Guard 
hlouse,  the  menu  offered  a  small  variety,  and  two  peo- 
ple had  complete  control  of  the  management — the  day 
custodian  and  his  wife.  It  was  she  who  was  the  cook, 
who  baked  all  pies  and  pastries,  who  washed  the  dishes. 

Today  there  are  two  large  student  lunchrooms,  a 
faculty  lunchroom,  and  the  kitchens,  all  located  in  the 
Artillery  Building. 

Assuring  the  Tech  customers  of  the  best,  quickest, 
and  most  efficient  service,  a  student  lunchroom  staff 
of  workers  is  selected  each  semester  by  Miss  Pearl  L. 
Hollowoy,  lunchroom  manager,  from  a  list  of  appli- 
cants. Neatness,  general  appearance,  and  merit  work 
ore  the  qualities  for  which  the  staff  is  chosen,  and  to- 
day the  staff  includes  one  hundred  and  eighty  boys 
and  girls.  Their  duties  vary,  including  cashiering;  as- 
sisting at  the  steam  tables,  ice  cream,  candy,  sandwich, 
or  salad  counter;  serving  as  courtesy  waiters  in  the 
faculty  lunchroom;  carrying  supplies,  silverware,  trays, 
or  glassware.  Cashiers  ore  chosen  from  the  outstand- 
ing workers  according  to  their  scholastic  record  and 
obility  to  handle  money.  Their  duty  is  to  itemize  all 
troys  and  bolonce  the  money  they  have  handled. 

Todoy,  three  groups  cooperate  with  the  lunchroom 
in  carrying  on  its  work.  The  Bake  Shop,  Foods  III  and 
IV,  an  advanced  technical  doss  with  nearly  thirty  mem- 
bers, both  girls  and  boys,  is  one  of  these  groups.  When 
the  class  specializes  in  experimenting  with  new  recipes, 
the  dishes  ore  contributed  to  the  lunchroom,  hlowever, 
the  class  also  cooks  or  bakes  products  doily,  which 
ore  sold  to  the  lunchroom  at  cost.  Every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  products  of  the  class  ore  sold  directly  to 
pupils  and  faculty  members  at  the  Bake  Shop  counter 
in  the  east  lunchroom. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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OFFICE    PRODUCTION 


OFFICE  PRODUCTION  CLASS 


The  imperative  summons  of  o  bell  brings 
a  young  stenographer  to  his  feet.  With  notebook  and 
well-sharpened  pencil  in  his  hand  he  steps  quickly  into 
an  inner  office.  Mr.  H.  H.  Anderson,  vice-principol, 
greets  him,  and  asks  him  to  sit  down.  Instantly  the  effi- 
cient young  stenographer  is  ready  to  take  dictation. 
His  hand  moves  rapidly  across  the  page  without  hesi- 
tation or  delay.  After  a  letter  or  two  and  several  notes, 
he  withdraws,  and  seating  himself  before  a  typewriter, 
transcribes  his  notes  rapidly  and  accurately.  This  is 
an  every-day  occurrence  in  the  offices  of  the  vice- 
principals  and  faculty  members. 

The  pupils  who  work  in  the  various  departments  ore 
well  trained  and  very  competent.  These  boys  and  girls 
ore  gaining  experience  that  will  be  invaluable  to  them 
when  they  take  positions  in  regular  business  offices. 

With  these  pupils  acting  as  links  in  the  business  chain 
of  the  school,  the  Commercial  department  cooperates 
with  every  department  at  Tech.  Pupils  who  take  Office 
Practice  II  ore  assigned  to  various  faculty  members 
each  semester  to  take  dictation  and  perform  steno- 
graphic duties. 

They  cooperate  with  all  the  school  departments  by 
assisting  in  clerical  duties  such  as  typing,  phoning, 
making  reports,  keeping  records,  doing  library  reference 
work,  cutting  stencils,  mimeographing,  addressing  en- 
velopes, stapling,  taking  notes  on  speeches  and  lectures 
of  guest  speakers,  and  preserving  these  records.  They 
also  prepare  lesson  sheets  for  school  hurdles,  applica- 
tion tests,  examination  papers,  deportmentols,  bulletins, 
as  well  as  typing  business  letters  for  teachers,  and  writ- 
ing notes  to  other  faculty  members  and  department 
heads.  They  take  down  Auditorium  lectures,  speeches 
by  members  of  Altrusa  Club  for  the  Sociol  Studies  llg 


r.  - ,        classes  and  speeches  of  many  guest 
speakers. 

The  Office  Practice  II  class  con- 
tinues to  do  the  typing  for  the  Epoch 
Book,  the  history  source  book  of  the 
school,  which  was  compiled  seven 
years  ago,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  in 
the  Cannon  office.  There  are  now  nine 
typewritten  volumes  and  two  other 
volumes  containing  only  pictures.  They 
contain  the  history  of  these  grounds 
from  I  800  through  the  Civil  and  Span- 
ish-American War  periods,  the  Wi- 
nona Technical  Institute,  and  the 
U  Arsenal  Technical  Schools,  to  the  cur- 

rent year.  There  is  only  one  copy  of 
,         this  source  book  in  existence.  For  club 
I         and  school  programs  they  supply  mim- 
eograph   copies    of   make-up    sheets, 
music  programs,  directions  to  ushers, 
try-out  sheets,  and  sometimes  copies  of  the  play  itself. 
These  pupils  hove  probably  taken  most  of  the  courses 
offered   by  the  Commerciol   deportment  in   preparing 
themselves  for  this  work. 

The  Commercial  department  promotes  confidence  in 
the  pupils,  initiative,  and  ambition.  It  develops  ability 
and  encourages  all  pupils  to  do  their  best.  Not  only  do 
the  individuals  profit  by  the  training,  but  also  the  entire 
high  school.  Every  faculty  member  and  pupil  profit  by 
the  industry  and  cooperation  of  the  Commercial  de- 
partment. 
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PUBLIC    ADDRESS    SYSTEM 


ERECTING  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 


Within  the  next  few  weeks  Tech  will  have 
completed  one  of  the  largest  cooperative  projects  ever 
undertoken  by  its  various  departments.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  Electrical  department,  assisted  by  almost 
every  other  department  of  the  school,  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  construction  of  a  public  address  system  which 
will  offer  to  the  pupils  of  this  school  new  opportunities 
in  education.  The  great  programs  of  the  whole  world 
can  be  brought  to  Tech's  classrooms.  Communication 
can  be  established  with  every  student  without  disturb- 
ance of  class  organization.  Whatever  the  develop- 
ments that  moy  come  with  the  years  in  radio  education, 
Tech  will  be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  these. 

In  March,  1933,  Mr.  H.  F.  Morkus,  head  of  the  Elec- 
trical department,  and  Mr.  Robert  Auble,  instructor 
of  radio,  presented  to  the  principal  a  tentative  outline 
of  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  public  address  sys- 
tem for  the  school. 

In  the  two  years  that  hove  elapsed  since  that  time, 
as  the  plans  hove  grown  and  the  work  has  progressed, 
practically  every  department  of  the  school  hos  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  share  in  this  all-school  pro- 
ject. The  Drafting  department  has  made  one  hundred 
and  sixty  drawings  and  over  one  thousand  blueprints. 
In  the  construction  of  the  metal  ports  of  the  control 
units,  all  the  departments  in  the  Metal  Crafts  Shop 
have  had  a  part.  The  Ground  Mechanics  department 
of  the  Auto  Shop  division  built  a  four-gong  microphone 
stand  and  welded  two  of  the  amplifier  cabinets.  Three 
hundred  loud  speakers,  nineteen  by  twenty-four  by  ten 
inches  in  size,  hove  been  mode  of  brown  masonite  in- 
sulating material,  modernistic  in  design.  The  A.  T.  S. 
monogram,  the  main  motif  of  the  grill,  which  has 
a  green  drill  cloth  dust  cover,  is  a  Grecian  lyre 
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with  supporting  bars  giving  a  modern- 
istic touch.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Drafting  department.  In  the  huge  en- 
terprise of  constructing  these  loud 
speakers,  every  department  in  the 
Building  Crafts  division  of  the  shops 
has  had  a  port. 

But  aside  from  construction,  there 
hove  been  rendered  other  forms  of 
ossistonce.  The  Music  department  has 
helped  in  the  making  of  tests  to  de 
cide  upon  the  form  of  the  construc- 
tion of  loud  speaking  units  by  provid- 
ing music  ond  by  serving  as  judges 
for  the  tests.  The  Print  Shop  has  pro- 
vided programs  upon  which  tests  hove 
been  recorded  and  hos  printed  pro- 
gram schedules,  ready  for  use.  Five 
hundred  separate  working  orders  hove 
been  issued.  Fifteen  hundred  pages  of  material  hove 
been  typewritten.  The  hHome  Economics  department 
has  ossisted  in  the  selection  of  suitable  and  attractive 
material  for  the  dust  covers  of  the  loud  speakers.  The 
Mathematics  department  has  surveyed  the  position  for 
the  masts;  the  English  department  has  furnished  student 
announcers  for  the  tests;  the  Physics  department  has 
been  making  measurements  of  impedance  for  loud 
speaker  adjustments;  the  Cement  Shop  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Communications  Center;  while  the 
Commercial  department  will  prepare  the  service 
monual. 

In  order  to  hove  a  central  communication  station, 
a  Communications  Center  has  been  erected  between 
the  Electrical  Building  and  the  Annex,  the  construction 
being  done  by  the  Building  Crafts  department.  It  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  sound-proof.  It  is  elec- 
trically heated  with  heaters  designed  and  mode  in  the 
vocotionol  shops.  The  building  is  so  arranged  that  at  o 
loter  time  two  studios  may  be  added  from  which  pro- 
grams con  be  broadcast  to  the  various  rooms  of  the 
school. 

An  interesting  port  of  the  construction  program  has 
been  the  erection  of  two  aerial  masts,  ninety  feet  high. 
These  were  presented  to  the  school  by  Mr.  Froncis 
Hamilton  of  this  city.  They  ore  of  special  interest  be- 
cause they  are  the  first  masts  ever  used  by  on  Indian- 
apolis broadcasting  station.  Suspended  between  these 
masts  will  be  the  oerials,  which  will  serve  to  bring  to 
the  control  room  of  the  Communications  Center  the 
programs  from  every  port  of  the  world,  which  con  be 
relayed  to  any  or  oil  of  the  rooms  of  the  school. 

The  public  address  system  includes  three  main  units: 
the   central    amplifier   system    in    the   Communications 


Center,   the  Auditorium   amplifier  in   the  Auditorium, 
and  the  Portable  amplifier  for  outdoor  assignments. 

The  steps  in  the  construction  of  the  public  address 
system  indicate  the  variety  of  demands  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

Before  actual  construction  began,  six  weeks  were 
spent  in  making  a  survey  of  the  acoustic  conditions 
of  each  room  on  the  campus.  This  meant  to  note  the 
size  of  each  room,  the  type  of  wall  surface,  the  number 
of  listeners,  the  noise  level,  and  the  kind  of  noise.  Thus 
the  amount  of  power  required  was  determined  and 
the  required  loud  speaker  was  selected  for  efficiency 
in  converting  electricity  to  sound.  Then  the  components 
of  the  amplifier  were  chosen  and  the  control  system 
arranged  to  secure  the  desired  distribution  of  progranr 
material. 

From  this  survey  it  was  possible  to  plan  the  control 
units  which  would  make  provision  for  every  room  of 
the  school.  A  switchboard  was  designed  and  con- 
structed which  contains  three  hundred  two-pole  double 
throw  jack  switches,  arranged  in  numerical  room  order 
on  aluminum  strips;  each  switch  is  identified  both  by 
a  number  and  o  color  tag  which  identifies  it  both  as 
connecting  to  a  particular  room  and  to  a  particular 
section  of  the  amplifier.  Each  switch  is  so  arranged 
that  whether  a  switch  is  "on"  or  "off,"  the  circuits  are 
balanced  to  all  other  speakers.  The  entire  assembly 
is  housed  in  a  welded  steel  cabinet  which  was  built  in 
the  Sheet  Metal  Shop.  The  aluminum  strips  were 
punched  in  the  Machine  Shop,  and  more  than  6,000 
solder  connections  were  made  by  a  single  boy  in  the 
Radio  Shop.  The  Foundry  did  most  of  the  welding  for 
the  cabinets,  and  the  Forge  Shop  built,  among  other 
ports,  the  frame  of  the  portable  unit  of  the  amplifier. 

The  amplifier  cabinet  which  was 
designed  from  this  survey  contains 
eight  15-watt  power  amplifiers. 
The  electrical  circuits,  which  were 
designed  In  the  Radio  Shop,  In- 
clude type  2A3  tubes  in  push-pull 
with  semi-self-bias.  The  power  sup- 
ply for  each  amplifier  unit  is  self- 
contained  in  the  amplifier.  The 
system  is  so  arranged  that  only 
those  amplifiers  which  ore  being 
used  for  a  particular  program  are 
turned  on.  This  promotes  economy 
of  operation  and  is  much  safer 
than  to  employ  a  single  high-power 
unit. 

The  amplifier  for  the  Auditorium 
was  necessarily  of  special  design.  It 
delivers  30  watts  of  power  to  the 


four-horn  type  speakers  located  above  the  proscenium 
arch  of  the  stage.  Provision  is  made  for  operating  four 
microphones  simultaneously  or  singly.  A  phonograph 
pick-up  and  amplifier  Is  provided  for  special  sound 
effects  during  dramatic  stage  productions.  The  ampli- 
fier includes  a  three-stage  resistance  coupled  pre- 
amplifier, two  push-pull  56  type  tubes  arranged  in 
parallel  push-pull  with  semi-self-bias.  After  passing 
through  the  mixer,  the  signal  is  amplified  to  room 
volume  in  a  30-watt  special  amplifier. 

The  Auditorium  unit  Is  interconnected  with  the  main 
unit  so  that  programs  originating  on  the  stage  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  school,  or  programs  originating  in 
the  Communications  Center  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Auditorium. 

Programs  may  originate  from  the  studios  in  the  Com- 
munications Center  or  from  the  stage  In  the  Auditorium, 
and  any  program  may  be  distributed  to  any  desired 
grouping  of  classrooms,  either  one  room  or  o  hundred, 
there  being  in  oil  two  hundred  eighteen  loud  speaker 
installations.  Or  through  the  cooperation  of  the  tele- 
phone compony,  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  through 
the  main  amplifier  system  from  any  telephone  in  the 
school,  and  the  program  so  originating  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  grouping  of  rooms. 

The  signal  to  inform  teachers  to  prepare  to  receive  a 
program  will  be  a  telegraph  code,  running  fifteen  sec- 
onds. The  dots  and  dashes.  Interpreted,  will  be,  "Hello, 
Tech,  Colling  Tech." 

Facilities  ore  provided  in  the  Communications  Cen- 
ter for  microphone  presentations,  radio  broadcasts,  or 
phonograph  records.  Programs  may  orlginote  In  either 
of  the  two  studios  in  the  Communications  Center,  in  the 
Auditorium,  from  any  telephone  in  the  private  branch 
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PUBLIC    ADDRESS    SYSTEM 


WIRING  THE  SWITCHBOARD 

exchange  of  the  telephone  system,  or  from  any  desired 
combination  of  these.  For  example,  the  principal  may 
announce  a  program  from  his  office,  the  program  being 
produced  in  part  in  the  studios  and  in  part  on  the  Audi- 
torium stage.  The  Auditorium  system  includes  provision 
for  microphone  pick-up  only,  but  through  connection 
with  the  central  system,  phonograph  and  radio  pro- 
grams may  be  presented  in  the  Auditorium. 

Several  types  of  microphones  are  provided.  For  most 
types  of  pick-up,  ordinary  double  button  corbon  micro- 
phones are  to  be  used,  suitable  for  both  speech  and 
music.  In  coses  where  the  use  of  a  fixed  microphone  may 
be  impractical,  portable  (Lapel)  microphones  are  to  be 
used.  These  are  double  button  carbon  microphones  ar- 
ranged to  be  worn  fastened  to  the  clothing  of  the 
speaker.  A  third  type  is  the  condenser  microphone 
which  is  to  be  used  where  absolute  fidelity  with  a  mini- 
mum of  background  noise  is  desired. 

The  general  plan  of  construction  for  each  unit  of  the 
public  address  system  provided  that  first,  a  rough,  sche- 
matic sketch  be  sent  to  the  Drafting  department.  This 
came  back  as  a  blueprint,  so  numbered  that  a  boy  could 
take  the  parts  indicated  and  put  them  together,  to  see 
how  the  unit  would  be  when  completed.  The  pupil  then 
decided  where  the  holes  must  be  drilled,  indicated  these 
on  the  blueprint,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  Drafting  de- 
partment for  revision.  In  the  meantime  the  pan  or 
chassis  of  the  unit  had  been  made  In  the  Sheet  Metal 
Shop  and  painted  in  the  Paint  Shop. 

When  the  revised  blueprint  was  returned,  the  pupil 
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figured  out  the  materials  to  be  bought.  Then  every  part 
was  made  to  order  in  the  different  shops.  Next,  the 
pupil  figured  out  the  type  of  cabinet  in  which  to  place 
the  unit,  and  determined  how  it  would  work  with  the 
other  units. 

Major  quantities  of  materials  used  in  the  construction 
and  installation  of  the  public  address  system  include 
more  then  half  a  million  feet  of  wire  of  various  kinds — 
this  would  stretch  over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles; 
about  a  ton  of  metals  such  as  iron,  brass,  and  aluminum; 
about  two  thousand  square  feet  of  insulite  for  speaker 
cases,  and  four  hundred  square  feet  of  compressed 
masonite  for  speaker  grills  and  mounting  rings;  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  switches  used  for  various  opera- 
tions, two  hundred  transformers,  seven  thousand  im- 
pedance and  resistance  units,  two  hundred  fifty  loud 
speaker  units,  and  sixty  vacuum  tubes. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  construction  of  the 
public  address  system  indicates  the  value  of  the  con- 
struction project  in  and  of  itself  as  a  teaching  problem 
for  the  pupils.  With  the  completion  of  the  project,  the 
system  will  give  to  the  school  the  following  advantages: 

It  will  moke  it  possible  for  the  office,  for  noted  visitors 
to  the  school,  and  for  others  to  talk  to  the  entire  student 
body  while  in  the  classrooms,  thus  saving  on  many  oc- 
casions time  for  assembly.  Items  which  now  need  to  be 
given  to  the  school  by  special  bulletin  can  be  broadcast 
from  the  principal's  office,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  principal  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  school  to 
communicate  with  every  student  on  questions  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  student  body  at  large. 

The  fact  that  this  system  is  so  constructed  that  pro- 
grams can  be  transmitted  from  the  Auditorium  to  the 
rooms  of  the  school  solves  a  difficult  problem  which  Tech 
is  now  facing.  When  the  Auditorium  was  built  it  would 
accommodate  the  entire  student  body.  Since  then, 
however,  the  enrollment  has  grown  so  that  the  seating 
capacity  of  this  building  is  at  least  one  thousand  less 
than  the  enrollment  of  the  school.  This  public  address 
system  will  make  it  possible  for  certain  groups  to  remain 
in  their  classrooms  and  from  there  hear  the  programs 
which  ore  being  given  in  the  Auditorium. 

But  beyond  the  values  of  this  address  system  so  far  as 
communication  within  the  school  ore  the  values  which 
can  come  from  bringing  in  radio  programs  from  the 
world  outside.  The  radio  may  bring  to  the  classrooms 
not  only  the  best  in  notional  and  international  programs 
of  a  general  nature,  but  also  carefully  planned  graded 
lessons  in  art  and  music  appreciation,  literature,  geog- 
raphy,history,health, general  science, and  mathematics, 
prepared  and  presented  by  experts  in  their  lines. 

As  a  part  of  this  public  address  system  there  has  been 
installed  the  best  radio  receiver  available.    Programs 


by  short  wave  may  be  received  from  any  part  of  the 
world.  With  the  completion  of  this  installation  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  music  classes  to  hear  musical  selections 
by  renowned  organizations  even  from  European  coun- 
tries: it  will  be  possible  for  classes  in  history  to  hear 
great  world  leaders  speaking  upon  questions  of  national 
and  international  importance.  Everything  which  is  good 
on  the  air  will  be  available  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Tech. 

The  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  public  ad- 
dress system  will  call  for  the  organization  of  on  upkeep 
and  maintenance  crew  organized  from  the  radio  classes 
of  the  Electrical  department.  This  will  give  practical  in- 
struction to  many  boys  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  technical  work  in  the  operating  and  maintenance  of 
radio  stations,  a  vocational  opportunity  which  is  grow- 
ing larger  from  year  to  year. 

The  system  will  make  another  educational  oppor- 
tunity possible.  The  school  plans  to  organize  various  an- 
nouncing staffs  which  will  give  to  Tech  students  train- 
ing in  radio  announcing  and  radio  speech.  Those  pupils 
of  special  talent  and  those  groups  which  have  prepared 
programs  which  are  unique  will  broadcast  these  to  the 
school.  Thus  it  can  be  determined  whether  these  pupils 
or  these  groups  may  have  possibilities  for  the  radio  of 
the  world  outside.  Pupils  will  study  radio  program-mak- 
ing, a  new  art  which  offers  opportunity  to  many  who 
have  talent  and  ability. 

The  cost  of  this  project  has  been  met  from  Arsenal 
Technical  Schools  funds  which  were  available  for  a 
project  of  permanent  and  educational  value  for  the  en- 
tire school.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  procure  these  modern  educational  advantages 
for  the  Tech  student  body.  In  commenting  on  the  pro- 
ject, Mr.  Auble  remarked,  "If  we  should  never  use  the 
amplifier  system  for  public  address,  I  feel  that  the  edu- 
cational value  of  its  construction  more  than  justifies  its 
cost  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded  in  coopera- 
tive production." 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  "We  oil  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  system  with  great  interest.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  contributing  to  the  unity  of  our  student  body. 
The  significant  events  of  the  world  will  be  brought  to  the 
classroom.  We  shall  hove  for  our  pupils  the  benefits  of 
the  great  educational  opportunities  which  the  radio  of 
the  future  will  offer." 

The  civic  value  of  the  project  has  been  of  tremendous 
importance.  It  has  been  an  education  in  citizenship;  it 
has  developed  personal  responsibility;  the  cooperative 
nature  of  this  project  has  taught  well  many  lessons  in  in- 
terdependence. Each  student  has  learned  to  work  with 
his  associates  and  each  one  has  been  brought  to  realize 
that  his  own  piece  of  work,  no  matter  how  small,  must 
be  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 


TESTING   POWER   AMPLIFIER   UNITS 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  GROUPS 

(Continued  from  Poge  3) 
Tech  on  the  mop  in  the  Red  Cross  work;"  the  Golf  Club, 
organized  in  April,  1918;  the  Cabinet,  which  "made 
thirty-one  boys  and  girls  know  how  to  converse  on  and 
enjoy  topics  of  the  day;"  and  the  Ukelele  Club,  on  inter- 
esting feature  of  which  was  the  "admission  of  those  who 
owned  banjos,  guitars,  mandolins,  and  violins." 

Numerous  clubs  were  inaugurated  on  the  campus  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  last  decade.  The  Mathematics 
Club,  begun  in  February,  1923,  was  discontinued  four 
years  later.  In  the  fall  of  1923,  a  Girls'  Physical  Troin- 
ing  Club  was  organized.  The  English  Club  was  also 
organized  that  fall.  It  was  divided  into  sections  of  Short 
Story,  Essay,  Poetry,  Drama,  and  Debating.  In  the  fall 
of  the  next  year,  the  club  was  discontinued.  In  1924- 
i  925  other  clubs  held  their  first  meetings:  the  hHome  Eco- 
nomics Club;  the  Library  Club,  which  was  "organized 
to  promote  interest  in  the  Tech  library;"  and  the  Chem- 
istry Club.  The  History  Club,  whose  purpose  was  "to 
increase  historical  interest,"  was  organized  in  January, 
1925,  but  wos  eventually  discontinued.  The  following 
month  the  Lunch  Room  Club,  made  up  of  students 
employed  in  the  lunchroom,  was  organized.  All  but  two 
of  the  musical  groups  which  were  begun  as  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  hove  since  become  curriculor. 

Although  a  number  of  the  original  clubs  are  no  longer 
in  existence,  new  ones  have  been  organized  in  their 
stead;  today  there  are  twenty-seven  extra-curricular 
groups  at  Tech. 
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The  Arsenal  Cannon,  offi- 
cial student  publication  of  Tech,  is  on  extra- 
curricular organization  that  has  the  coopera- 
tion of  o  number  of  groups  within  the  school. 
The  Cannon,  which  is  issued  once  a  week,  with 
a  semester  magazine  number,  is  published  by 
o  staff  of  pupil  workers  under  focuity  super- 
vision. 

The  Graphic  Arts  department  cooperates 
with  the  Cannon  in  three  ways.  The  commer- 
cial art  classes  make  the  drawings  for  the 
weekly  issues  and  the  magazine.  The  layouts 
for  the  magazines  and  the  cover  of  the  Christ- 
mas issue  ore  mode  in  the  loyout  classes.  In 
the  Print  Shop,  pupil  workers  print  the  weekly 
issues  of  the  Cannon,  the  magazine  covers,  all 
blanks  used  in  the  Cannon  office,  and  the 
coupons. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Traub  takes  all  campus  and  activities 
pictures  used  in  the  Cannon  or  sent  to  the  city  news- 
papers by  the  publicity  writing  staff. 

Along  literary  lines,  the  English  department  cooper- 
ates by  contributing  stories  or  poems  for  the  literoture 
page  of  the  weekly  issues  and  for  the  magazine  contests. 

In  each  sponsor  room,  agents  are  appointed  to  sell 
Cannon  subscriptions.  To  help  retain  the  enthusiostic 
support  of  these  agents,  pins  are  awarded  for  selling 
subscriptions.  Sometimes  the  advertising  classes  assist 
in  Cannon  campaigns. 

The  production  office  often  cooperates  by  doing 
mimeograph  work  and  extra  typing  for  the  staff. 

Every  teacher  and  the  office  force  cooperate  by  giv- 
ing interviews,  news  tips,  and  other  information  to  be 
published  in  the  Cannon. 

Special  issues  of  the  Cannon  hove  been  published 
from  time  to  time.  In  June,  1916,  when  Miss  Esther  Fay 
Shover  was  sponsor,  an  anniversary  magazine  number 
was  printed.  For  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  school, 
June,  I  922,  another  anniversary  number  appeared.  At 
the  dedicatory  services  of  the  Auditorium  and  new  pipe 
organ  in  October,  1929,  an  eight-page  special  issue 
was  presented  to  all  guests  who  attended.  For  the  last 
few  years  special  Christmas  issues  have  been  published. 

The  Cannon  has  been  credited  with  significant  and 
numerous  honors.  This  year  it  was  rated  oll-lndiano- 
Superior,  the  highest  award  given  in  the  magazine  con- 
test of  the  Indiana  hHigh  School  Press  Association.  In  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  Indiana  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity,  in 
connection  with  the  State  Fair,  the  Cannon  for  the 
second  time  received  first  place. 

Every  semester  seven  to  ten  members  of  the  staff  ad- 


dress the  freshman  sociol  science  classes  on  the  subject 
of  journalism  as  a  vocation. 

The  Cannon  sponsors  two  dances  a  year,  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall. 

The  Cannon  Alumni,  the  first  group  of  its  kind  at 
Tech,  was  organized  in  May,  1927,  by  Norman  Brinsley. 
Its  purpose  is  to  promote  on  onnuaf  fellowship  reunion 
of  former  staffites. 

There  are  no  officers  in  this  orgonizotion  except  a 
permanent  secretary-treasurer.  An  annual  dinner  is 
given  the  Soturday  evening  after  school  has  been 
closed  for  the  summer.  This  group  publishes,  for  its 
"get-together,"  an  eight-page  paper,  the  "Dinner- 
ette,"  which  contains  news  stories,  features,  and  per- 
sonol  items  of  special  interest  to  the  former  staffites. 


CANNON  SPONSOR   ROOM   SALESMEN 
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NORVAL  JASPER 


ALICE  HEINE 

RECREATION 

Man,  in  his 
struggle  for 
existence,  has 
always  found 
time  for  ex- 
tra activities 
which  do  not 
pertain  to  his 
work  in  earn- 
ing a  living. 
He  has  found 
that    a    time 

for  pleasure  or  relaxation  has  a  toning  effect  on  ail 
of  his  activities — his  mind  and  body  are  more  fit,  and 
he  will  return  to  the  work  he  has  temporarily  aban- 
doned with  a  new  zest  and  accuracy.  Participating 
in  recreational  pleasures  also  hos  a  cultural  and  re- 
fining effect  on  those  who  take  port.  This  has  been 
true  all  through  the  ages,  and  whether  our  ancestors 
appreciated  the  reason  or  not,  they  at  least  recog- 
nized the  values  of  such  activities,  and  planned  their 
schedules  so  that  o  part  of  each  day  would  be  left 
for  rest  and  recreation. 

At  Tech  we  have  every  opportunity  to  participate 
in  cultural,  pleasurable  activities  outside  the  regular 
course  of  studies,  for  the  extra-curricular  clubs  and 
groups  offer  every  form  of  interesting  program,  ap- 
pealing to  the  most  varied  tastes.  The  great  interest 
which  is  token  in  these  groups  shows  that  Tech  stu- 
dents appreciate  the  fact  that  their  school  programs 
ore  not  fully  rounded  without  some  form  of  pleasure. 
Whether  they  ore  conscious  of  it  or  not,  they  are 
obeying  the  wisdom  of  Mother  Goose's  advice:  "All 
work  and  no  ploy  mokes  Jock  o  dull  boy." 


SOCIABILITY 


ALICE  HEINE. 


Cooperation  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  civilization.  In  ancient  times,  each 
man  was  dependent  upon  himself  for  the  means  of 
his  existence.  He  lived  and  died  apart  from  his  fel- 
lows. But  as  man  developed  intellectually,  he  found 
a  need  for  the  companionship  of  groups.  As  a  result 
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of  this  need,  the  population  of  the  world  tended  to 
center  in  large  groups.  As  the  groups  came  into 
existence  and  flourished,  man  found  that  he  could  not 
live  without  the  cooperation  of  his  fellows,  and  society 
became  so  organized  that  each  person  was  dependent 
upon  many  others  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Tech  students,  in  their  many  activities,  cooperate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  os  does  society.  Each 
Tech  production  is  mode  possible  by  the  cooperation 
of  many  groups  within  the  school.  Not  only  in  extra 
activities,  but  m  the  doily  life  of  the  school,  each 
department  has  its  task  to  perform  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Tech  has  learned  the  value 
of  cooperation. 

Since  present-day  society  is  so  organized  that  each 
man's  work  must  contribute  to  the  common  welfare, 
the  cooperative  training  received  by  the  student  in 
his  school  life  will  enable  him  in  later  life  to  cooperate 
intelligently  with  his  fellows  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"^^ole.  NORVAL  JASPER. 
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THE  COMING  OF  IGNEUD 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  coming,  I  am 
not  quite  clear.  I  was  raking  leaves  from  the  lawn, 
and  all  the  bright  trees  were  shuddering  a  little  for 
the  fate  of  the  first  to  fall.  There  was  magic  in  the 
trees  that  I  knew  of  old — the  swan-song  of  the  dying 
that  brings  a  power  more  than  natural  to  the  things 
so  lately  drunken  with  the  green  of  July — a  last  ges- 
ture of  defiance  to  the  bitter  death  of  cold.  Oh, 
the  bitter  cold  that  saps  the  strength  and  dulls  the 
emotions!  How  well  I  know  this  fear  that  I  share  with 
the  trees — the  slowly  numbing,  chilling,  freezing  cold 
that  I  have  always  managed  to  live  through  until 
spring,  but  that  sends  the  limp  leaves  to  a  petty 
oblivion. 

In  the  fall  I  feel  more  than  ever  a  close  com- 
panionship of  fear  with  the  trees.  The  cold  clutches 
at  us  both  and  strips  us  both  of  our  bright  leaves, 
driving  us  beaten  and  humbled  through  the  icy  infernos 
of  winter. 

For  this  reason  I  always  rake  together  the  fallen 
leaves  and  set  them  afire.  I  would  like  to  go  thus,  I 
think,  in  a  burst  of  flame.  This  year  I  had  raked  a 
huge  pile,  lit  the  match,  and  watched  the  eager  flames 
catch  the  cold  leaves  in  fierce  embrace. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  manner  of 
Igneud's  coming.  All  I  know  is  that  when  the  fire  was 
burning  highest,  he  came  from  behind  it  and  stood 
gazing  at  me.  It  was  as  if  all  my  life  I  had  known  he 
was  coming  and  had  only  waited  for  that  moment.  I 
cannot  well  describe  him.  His  hair  was  flaming  gold, 
his  face  bright,  and  he  had  about  him  an  air  of 
strength  and  power  and  warmth  as  a  god  might  have. 

"Igneud!"  I  spoke  to  him  (I  cannot  tell  how  I  knew 
his  name)  and  walked  toward  him  with  hands  out- 
stretched. But  he  fell  bock  sharply  and  motioned  that 
I  was  not  to  come  near  him.  He  stood  there  smiling  a 
minute,  then  turned  and  disappeared.  And  the  fire 
after  he  left  died  down  and  became  a  block  heap  of 
ashes  on  the  ground,  and  I  grew  cold  and  melancholy 
along  with  the  dying  trees. 

But  he  came  bock  after  that  many  times.  In  the 
evenings  when  I  sot  alone  by  the  fireplace,  he  would 
appear,  moking  the  dark  light  with  his  coming.  In 
the  daytime  when  I  walked  in  the  weakening  sunlight, 
he  would  walk  beside  me,  making  the  dim  mists  bright 
with  his  presence.  He  did  not  speak  often,  but  his  few 
words  were  spring  to  my  winter-blanched  heart. 

No  matter  how  I  begged  him,  he  would  never  let 
me    touch    even    his    fingers.     Always    he    held    himself 


opart,  though   I  found  greater  happiness  and  security 
the  nearer  I  was  to  him. 

I  cannot  think  nor  speak  very  calmly,  I  am  afraid, 
of  the  great  comfort  and  happiness  I  found  in  his 
presence,  the  contentment  and  strength  I  gained  at 
his  sight.  Whenever  he  visited  me,  it  was  as  if  summer 
had  come  for  a  while  to  thaw  my  freezing  spirit. 
Storms  came,  and  biting  frost  and  cutting  wind  and 
stinging  snow,  but  when  I  was  most  numbed  in  body 
and  soul,  when  I  most  feared  the  deadening  onslaught 
of  the  cold,  then  he  appeared  and  I  was  v/arm  and 
happy  and  content. 

Toward  January  it  grew  more  and  more  cold  and 
Igneud  came  less  often.  The  winds  grew  bolder,  send 
ing  bloodthirsty  shrieks  after  my  cowering  body.  The 
dry  snows  vented  spiteful  rage  on  my  unprotected 
face.  Cold,  cold,  cold  beat  at  my  quivering  flesh; 
more  and  more  savage,  heavier  and  heavier,  it  numbed 
my  thoughts,  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my  soul. 

Then  came  the  worst  day  of  all.  Snow  had  not  fallen 
for  some  time — it  was  too  cold  to  snow — and  the  dingy 
stuff  lay  hard-pocked,  frozen  in  the  fence-corners.  The 
dull  sky,  where  the  sun  hod  not  shone  for  days,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  bleak  earth,  and  the  air  was  thick  with 
cold.  One  could  hardly  walk  through  it,  it  pressed  so 
heavily  about,  laying  seige  with  o  menacing,  deaden- 
ing warfare  that  brooked  no  treaties  and  gave  no 
quarter. 

The  elemental  savagery  of  these  forces  of  cold  that 
ore  man's  only  conquerors  hove  on  irresistible  fascina- 
tion, so  that  on  that  day  I  walked  out  into  the  cold, 
not  of  my  own  volition,  where  the  wind  like  a  torrent 
rushed  through  me,  leaving  me  panting  for  breath,  and 
my  breath  hung  in  freezing  clouds  before  me,  dying 
into  nothingness. 

All  around  the  block  trees  bent  ond  twisted  in  a 
dreadful  agony,  and  the  merciless  wind  cracked  like  a 
lash  upon  them.  I  knew  not  where  I  was  going.  The 
wind  caught  me  up  and  drove  me  stumbling  through 
the  wood.  At  lost  it  threw  me  against  a  tree-trunk, 
sobbing  breathlessly,  the  tears  freezing  on  my  cheeks. 

I  could  not  feel  anything  but  a  great  weakness  and 
a  desire  to  go  to  sleep  as  I  slid  down  to  the  ground, 
but  a  queer  cracking  sound  arrested  me,  and  a  smell 
as  of  smoke  was  whipped  to  my  nostrils.  I  dragged 
myself  a  little  further  through  the  trees,  so  that  I  could 
see  a  brightness  in  the  west.  Somehow  I  managed  to 
stagger  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  through  half- 
blinded  eyes  I  saw  a  raging  fire,  magnificently  glowing, 
devouring  the  strong  timbers  of  a  born.    Oh,  the  wild 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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MYSTERY    OF    THE    CROSSROADS 


"Oh,  Miss  Sara,  there's  a  lady  asking  for 
you  on  the  phone,"  yodeled  Miranda,  Miss  Sara  Van 
Curren's  only  servant. 

"Now,  who  do  you  suppose  is  calling  me  this  time 
of  the  morning?"  grumbled  Miss  Sara  as  she  hurried 
down  the  old-fashioned  staircase.  "Everyone  knows  I 
help  do  up  my  own  work." 

"Miss  Van  Curren,  if  you  core  to  find  out  something 
you  are  sure  to  think  interesting,  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elm  and  Roger  Streets  Friday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock,"  were  the  words  which  came  to  Miss  Sara's 
listening  ears  before  the  other  party  cut  the  connection. 

Mironda,  who  took  the  privileges  she  thought  a 
servant  of  her  long  standing  deserved,  osked,  "Who 
was  that  who  called.  Miss  Sora?  I  don't  remember 
ever  hearing  her  voice  before." 

"It  wasn't  anyone  you  know,  and  anyway,  she  had 
the  wrong  number,"  said  her  mistress  as  she  hurried  up 
the  stairs,  thinking  to  herself,  "I'm  not  one  to  butt  into 
others'  affairs,  but  I  guess  I'll  just  go  call  on  Sophie 
Lane,  Friday  afternoon.  She  lives  on  one  of  the  corners 
where  Elm  Street  crosses  Roger  Street,  but  I  owe  her  a 
coll,  so  my  going  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  that 
message." 

Miranda,  too,  was  thinking,  because  people  who 
asked  for  the  right  person  didn't  have  the  wrong  num- 
ber, at  least,  not  in  a  small  town  like  Greggville. 
Although  she  didn't  know  it.  Miss  Sara  was  going  to 
be  under  careful  scrutiny  for  awhile. 
*      *      *      * 

"Jean,  what  shall  I  do?"  said  Mrs.  George  J.  Miljon 
OS  she  turned  away  from  her  phone  after  receiving  an 
exact  replica  of  the  message  given  Miss  Sara.  "I  just 
received  on  anonymous  call,  and  for  some  reason  i 
hove  a  feeling  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  George. 
I'm  not  a  jealous  wife,  but  one  can't  be  too  careful.  I 
hate  to  bother  you  with  my  troubles  when  you  ore  visit- 
ing me;  but  you're  my  sister,  and  I  think  I  shall  need  you 
with  me  when  I  go  to  investigate  this  matter." 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  go  with  you  with  pleasure.  At  least 
something  interesting  is  happening  in  this  town,"  re- 
plied the  alert  Jean. 

+      *      +      * 

"Soy,  Merna  Anne,"  gasped  Elizabeth  as  she  came 
running  up  beside  her  friend,  "I've  something  to  talk 
to  you  about,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lessons 
these  high  school  teachers  dish  out." 

"VV'ell,  while  you  ore  getting  your  breath,  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  something,"  answered  Merna  Anne.  "Did 
you    receive   a    strange    telephone   call?     I    did,   and    I 
can't  decide  whether  it's  a  joke  or  what." 
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"No  matter  what  it  is,  we're  going  to  be  present 
when  the  show  goes  on,"  said  Elizabeth  gayly  after  the 
two  girls  had  found  their  mysteries  to  be  identical. 


*      *      ♦      * 


The  tenants  of  the  corner  lots  where  Elm  Street  met 
Roger  Street  were  about  the  only  ones  in  Greggville 
who  did  not  receive  o  message  from  the  mysterious 
lady.  On  Friday  afternoon  at  precisely  fifteen  minutes 
before  two  o'clock,  Sophie  Lane,  who  was  not  con- 
sidered a  popular  "old  moid,"  already  had  four  visi- 
tors who  had  just  dropped  in  for  o  chat.  Several  women 
who  started  from  home  on  secret  missions  met  their 
friends  in  front  of  the  empty  store  located  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Elm  and  Roger  Streets.  The  Greggville 
Tea  Room,  which,  although  the  only  one  in  town,  usually 
did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  business,  was  filled  to 
capacity.  This  fact  greatly  irritated  Mrs.  George  J. 
Miljon  and  also  Miranda,  who  could  hardly  watch  the 
house  of  Sophie  Lone  because  of  the  crowd. 

Elizabeth  and  Memo  Anne  were  visiting  the  former's 
elderly  Aunt  May  who  lived  at  Mrs.  Maloan's  boarding 
house  on  the  southwest  corner.  They  were  surprised  to 
find  that  all  the  other  boarders  also  hod  guests. 

At  exoctly  two  o'clock  a  loud  horn  was  sounded  from 
somewhere  near  the  empty  store.  Everyone  who  had 
been  making  false  excuses  for  his  presence  immediately 
rushed  to  see  what  it  was.  Vv'hen  a  large  group  had 
gathered  in  front  of  the  store,  the  curtains  which  had 
hung  in  the  vacant  windows  many  months  were  drawn 
bock  to  reveal  two  striking  window  displays.  In  the 
center  of  each  was  a  sign  bearing  these  words, 

"THE  EVERYTHING-YOU-NEED-SHOP" 

Now  Open 

Buy  hHere  Instead  of  in  the  City. 

ALICE  V.  HART 

SOUNDS 

There's  a  tantalizing  rhythm 
In  the  beating  of  the  sea, 
A  sort  of  soothing  murmur 
That  brings  romance  to  me. 

There's  a  world  full  of  adventure 
In  the  roaring  of  a  'plane. 
In  a  motley  group  of  passengers, 
In  the  chugging  of  a  train. 

There's  something  very  restful 

In  the  chirp  of  morning  birds; 

Yet  nothing  soothes  my  mind  so  much 

As  easy-flowing  words. 

CHARLES  AUFDERHEIDF 


A   TERRIFYING   EXPERIENCE 
WITH    A    MUMMY 

While  I  was  doing  some  orcheologicol 
work  in  the  cove  tombs  of  the  poorer  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  a  most  startling  and  amazing  incident  befell 
me.  I  hove  no  proof  whatsoever  of  what  I  am  about  to 
relate  except  that  I  was  there  and  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  a  weird  and  gruesome  drama  unfold  before  me. 
I  shall  try  to  put  the  facts  of  the  story  before  you,  as 
nearly  as  I  con  remember  them,  and  you  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions  about  my  sanity. 

To  begin,  I  was  an  instructor  of  the  science  of  arche- 
ology in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  East.  With  o 
party  of  about  fifteen  students,  I  journeyed  across 
both  land  and  sea,  finally  to  end  the  trip  in  the  most 
ancient  and  mysterious  of  oil  lands,  Egypt.  After  a  few 
days'  rest  we  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  task 
we  hod  decided  to  undertake,  that  of  opening  tombs 
built  in  coves  by  lesser  kings  of  Egypt. 

One  evening  about  a  month  after  our  arrival,  our 
efforts  were  rewarded.  We  found  an  innocent-looking 
slob  of  rock.  Being  very  curious,  one  student,  with  the 
help  of  a  lever,  pried  it  open  and,  with  a  shout  to  the 
rest  of  us,  peered  within  at  the  wall  of  blackness.  We 
hurried  up  at  his  shout;  and,  with  much  eagerness, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  fast  approoching  darkness, 
stepped  cautiously  within.  Realizing  that  all  of  us  should 
not  go  in  ot  once,  I  picked  a  volunteer  and,  with  only 
one  flashlight  (a  very  foolish  thing  to  do,  we  found  out 
later),  led  the  way  cautiously  into  the  terrible  dark- 
ness. Before  I  left,  I  hod  told  the  rest  of  the  party  that 
if  we  didn't  come  out  within  o  certain  length  of  time, 
to  send  a  few  of  the  party  in  after  us. 

As  we  wended  our  woy  slowly  into  the  tomb,  the 
awful  stillness  impressed  us.  Our  footsteps  mode  ter- 
rible echoing  sounds  that  beat  upon  distant  walls  and 
come  bock  to  us  again.  The  feeble  beam  of  our  flash- 
light seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  enveloping 
blackness.  Strange  figures  gleamed  and  leered  at  us 
in  the  light.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  companion  shudder. 
Turning  the  light  on  him,  I  sow  him  pointing  with  a  hand 
that  shook  like  a  leaf,  straight  ahead.  When  I  looked, 
I  felt  the  hair  on  the  bock  of  my  head  rise.  Straight 
ahead  were  two  fiery  eyes  gleaming  with  red  anger 
at  us  through  the  gloom.  I  shook  off  the  feeling  of  terror 
and  walked  toward  them.  Reaching  them  I  felt  o  sense 
of  relief  sweep  over  me.  It  was  only  the  image  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  underworld.  hHis  eyes 
were  of  some  precious  gems  that  reflected  the  light. 

Walking  on,  or  rather  creeping,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
sharp  turn  ahead.  Realizing  that  it  was  probably  the 
burial  room  itself,  I  hurried  up  a  little.    Now,  my  com- 


panion was  a  very  ardent  scholar  of  the  old  Egyptian 
art  of  hieroglyphics.  On  making  the  turn  we  saw,  in 
the  dim  light  of  our  flashlight,  a  great  wall  fairly  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics.  With  a  cry  of  delight  the  youth 
rushed  forward  and  began  to  examine  the  writing 
closely.  Being  very  impatient,  I  sauntered  on,  leaving 
him  there  with  the  flashlight.  Using  matches  to  light 
my  way,  I  suddenly  found  myself  out  of  the  narrow 
passage  and  in  a  wide  room.  When  I  struck  another 
match  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  There  before  me 
was  a  large  room  filled  full  of  gold  and  riches.  The 
objects  that  caught  my  attention  first  were  the  coses 
of  mummies  unopened.  I  counted  four  of  them — prob- 
ably the  royal  fomily. 

A  terrific  crash  startled  me  from  my  reverie!  The 
earth  shook  under  my  feet  as  I  rushed  bock  the  way  I 
had  come  in.  Suddenly,  as  I  struck  a  match,  I  saw  what 
had  happened.  A  huge  slob  of  stone  hod  slipped  from 
the  ceiling  and  crashed  to  the  floor  of  the  passage, 
blocking  the  passageway  completely.  I  wos  separated 
from  my  companion  and  trapped  in  the  burial  room.  I 
called  loudly  for  my  companion,  my  voice  awokening 
the  echoes.  From  what  seemed  a  long  woy  off  I  heard 
him  answer  me.  Again  I  awakened  the  echoes  as  I 
told  him  to  go  bock  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  the 
others.  He  replied  that  he  would.  I  sat  down  to  collect 
my  thoughts  and  to  pass  the  time  until  the  boys  would 
come.  Taking  my  watch  out,  I  was  startled  and  rather 
dismayed  to  find  that  it  was  eleven-thirty.  In  the  burial 
room,  I  began  to  notice  the  awful  stillness  again.  Throw- 
ing off  the  uncanny  feeling,  I  started  to  examine  the 
mummies. 

After  quite  awhile  I  impatiently  took  out  my  watch. 
One  minute  till  twelve!  I  remembered  that  as  o  boy  I 
was  once  told  that  ghosts  walked  after  midnight.  Chills 
ran  up  and  down  when  I  remembered  thot  I  was  with 
four  ghosts.  Agoin  I  took  out  my  watch.  The  minute 
hand  was  right  on  twelve.  As  I  put  the  watch  away  I 
heard  a  slight  noise  like  a  ringing  of  a  gong.  Again  it 
came,  a  little  louder  this  time  thon  before.  And  still  a 
third  time  the  gong  sounded,  this  time  with  a  crash 
floating  out  Into  ripples  of  sound  that  reverberated 
again  and  again  on  my  ear.  At  the  same  time,  before 
my  startled  eyes,  there  come  a  very  faint  green  light 
spreading  over  the  mummy  cases  and  other  things  in 
the  burial  room.  Slowly  the  green  light  brightened, 
throwing  o  supernatural  brilliancy  over  everything. 

Suddenly  my  eye  wos  riveted  on  the  largest  mummy 
cose,  hlod  I  seen  it  move?  My  heart  leaped  as  I  saw 
the  lid  slowly  but  surely  move  up  and  drop  to  the  floor 
at  the  side  of  the  case.    Red  spots  were  swimming  in 
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front  of  my  eyes  when  I  sow  the  other  three  lids  per- 
form the  some  thing.  The  green  light  was  blinding. 
Flattening  myself  in  the  corner,  I  watched  the  cracked, 
leathery  skin  of  the  mummies'  faces.  Slowly  the  eyes 
of  one  opened,  and  then  of  another  and  another,  until 
all  the  mummies  were  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Watching 
with  horror  I  sow  the  first  one,  the  largest,  rise  up  and 
stretch.  The  others  did  likewise.  With  a  thrill  of  terror 
I  saw  the  eye  of  the  king  fasten  with  an  unblinking  stare 
upon  me.  I  felt  myself  grow  stiff  with  fright  as  he  slowly 
drew  himself  out  of  his  cose.  For  an  instant  I  wanted 
to  rush  up  and  shove  him  back  in  his  cose  and  close  it, 
but  my  better  judgment  told  me  not  to. 

Slowly  ond  deliberately  he  walked  across  the  room, 
his  swathings  trailing  out  behind.  Watching  with 
oboted  breath  I  saw  him  drag  a  huge  cutlass  out  of  a 
scabbard  rusty  from  age.  With  this  he  slowly  began 
to  march  toward  me.  I  felt  that  I  would  faint,  but  I 
dared  not  even  think.  The  king  brought  his  cracked 
and  parched  old  head  up  close  to  me  and  muttered  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  His  breath  was  like  a  breeze  that 
sweeps  through  on  attic  and  gathers  up  all  the  dust, 
hlis  eyes  were  growing  larger,  reminding  me  of  cats' 
eyes. 

Slowly  he  lifted  the  cutlass  high  over  his  head.  I  was 
powerless  to  move.  Behind  me  came  on  awful  crash 
and  a  murmur  of  voices  calling  my  name.  The  king 
hesitated,  and  then  with  a  run  and  a  leap,  very  remark- 
able for  his  age,  jumped  in  his  case  and  drew  the  lid 
down.  Immediately  the  other  mummies  did  the  same. 
The  green  light  went  out,  leaving  me  in  darkness,  and 
I  fell  bock  unconscious  in  the  arms  of  my  students  who 
had  finally  broken  through  the  slab  of  rock  just  in  time 
to  save  me  from  a  terrible  death. 

GUY  CARPENTER 


THE 


MAPLE 


LEAVES 


All  summer  the  maple  was  beautifully  clod 
In  a  brilliant  dress  of  green; 
But  October  came  with  her  fairy  wand. 
Then  the  gown  was  of  rainbow  sheen. 

But  now  as  the  breezes  gently  blow 

The  colored  leaves  to  and  fro. 

Does  the  maple  grieve  as  we  mortals  might 

To  see  her  fine  gown  go? 

ALBERT  LANE 


TECH'S  ZOO 

In  the  heart  of  our  Tech  campus  we  hove 
a  zoo.  It  is  true  there  ore  no  cages  nor  bear  dens  here, 
but  we  do  find  several  species  of  wild  life.  Let  us  stroll 
by  the  fishpond.  The  dark  water  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  light  brown  leaves  which  drift  to  and  fro  when  the 
brisk  autumn  winds  frolic  over  them.  Over  in  one  corner 
of  the  pond  a  small  band  of  goldfish  ore  playing  some 
kind  of  gome,  maybe  tog.  Occasionally  a  flashy- 
colored  goldfish  will  break  the  still  surface  of  the  water 
with  its  small  nose  to  secure  a  fresh  breath  of  air. 

Here,  too,  we  find  slick-feathered  pigeons.  They  go 
about  their  business,  pecking  at  any  object  edible  and 
strutting  around  like  newly  crowned  kings. 

Last,  but  not  least,  ore  the  campus  dogs  who  in 
years  have  become  a  port  of  the  Tech  campus,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond.  At  this  very  moment 
I  can  spy  a  lonely  cur  resting  peacefully  under  the 
foliage  of  the  shrubbery  which  surrounds  the  fishpond. 
He  little  knows  that  his  long  shaggy  tail  is  draped  over 
the  side  of  the  pond  and  extending  into  the  cool  waters 
where  it  is  causing  a  great  attraction  among  the  little 
fish-folk  who  are  trying  to  pluck  the  long  hairs  out  of 
the  poor  cur's  tail. 

HAMILTON  WILLIAMS 


THE  COMING  OF  IGNEUD 

(Continued  -from  Page  33| 

beauty  of  the  flames!  But  it  was  not  these  alone  I  saw. 
In  the  midst  of  them  stood  the  regal,  the  beloved  figure 
of  Igneud.  He  smiled  and  held  out  his  hands  while  I 
walked  slowly  toward  him.  He  did  not  turn  away  as  he 
usually  did,  but  stood  steadfast,  murmuring,  "Come!" 
I  walked  nearer,  nearer.  Another  step,  and  I  touched 
his  fingers.  What  a  glowing  potency  of  strength  flooded 
my  being  as  I  first  clasped  those  powerful  hands!  What 
promise  of  comfort  and  security!  .... 

Why  did  they  snatch  me  away  from  him?  O  Igneud, 
Igneud,  why  did  you  let  them  take  me  away?  I  on-i 
strangely  bound  with  white  cloths;  my  body  is  shaken 
with  a  searing  pain;  I  am  oil  alone  in  this  white  room 
where  the  frigid  pallor  of  snow  covers  all.  Igneud,  I 
cannot  see  you,  and  it  is  growing  cold.  I  am  becoming 
chilled,  the  cold  numbs  my  body  and  my  soul.  It  is 
growing  heavier  and  heavier.   I  am  afraid — afraid 

MARY   MAE  ENDSLEY 
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A  LAZY  DAY 


BURNING  CANDLE 


It  was  early  spring,  an  ideal  day  for  fish- 
ing. I  crawled  under  a  barbwire  fence  and  followed 
the  quiet  river.  Finally  I  found  an  attractive  spot,  cool 
and  shady,  where  an  old  tree,  scarred  with  initials  of 
former  fishermen,  leaned  far  out  over  the  water.  Its 
roots  writhed  and  stretched,  half  into  the  water,  half 
on  land,  like  a  great  spider.  I  baited  my  hook,  propped 
my  pole,  and  sot  down  waiting  for  the  first  bite. 

But  the  fish  seemed  to  be  on  o  vocation,  and  I  soon 
became  drowsy.  The  sun  climbed  higher  and  higher 
and  gradually  the  shadows  disappeared.  I  forgot  my 
pole,  and  my  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the  river. 

What  a  beautiful  spot!  The  river  glided  along 
smoothly  and  slowly;  patches  of  yellow  foam  and  frag- 
ments of  wood  drifted  before  me.  Often  the  gentle 
wind  drove  hundreds  of  ripples  before  it.  Nearby,  the 
bank  was  formed  of  long  slobs  of  overlapping  stones. 
Grey,  stubby  mosses  covered  a  part  of  them.  Violets 
were  visible  in  some  of  the  yawning  cracks.  Low,  thick, 
bushes  covered  with  thorns  guarded  it  all.  Gnarlea 
trees  bursting  in  the  first  spring  beauty  of  tender  leaves 
shadowed  this  site,  and  this  pleasant  picture  was  re- 
flected in  the  cool  green  water  below. 

The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  muffled  splash 
of  a  turtle  sliding  from  a  log,  the  buzzing  of  bees  in  the 
willows,  and  the  occasional  cry  of  o  blackbird  flymg  low 
above  the  river. 

The  earth  at  my  feet  was  moist  and  smelled  of  the 
river.  I  could  see  bore  spots  which  were  slowly  drying 
in  the  sun.  I  watched  on  ont  on  his  silent  journey  down 
the  tree-trunk.  Suddenly  it  fell,  lighted  on  a  piece  of 
bark,  and  drifted  slowly  downstream.  I  marveled  at 
the  delicate  coloring  of  a  butterfly  hovering  over  the 
water  and  heard  o  cordinol  whistling  somewhere  down 
the  river. 

Suddenly  the  line  jerked,  ond  I  turned  my  attention 
to  fishing.  But  always  my  thoughts  returned  to  my 
surroundings,  and  my  mind  glided  into  that  dreamy 
mood  that  comes  to  me  in  the  spring. 

MARY  PRATER 


.  .  .    O  straight  and  slender,  toll  and  honey-fragrant. 

Purple-soft  as  love  in  candle-light  .... 

I  cannot  pluck  the  blossom  from  on  iris 

But  that  its  leaves  cut  sharp,  on  adder's  bite. 

When  fire  burns  brightest,  painting  leaves  of  scarlet 
And  saffron  tendrils  on  the  night's  vast  frame. 
Then  it  burns  cruelest,  clawing  at  my  fingers. 
Searing  the  hands  that  come  too  near  the  flame. 

So  must  I  learn  to  be  appeased  with  little. 
To  find  contentment  in  passivity. 
Although  I  long  to  steep  myself  in  beauty. 
To  moke  such  loveliness  o  port  of  me. 

For  beauty  wounds  most  where  it  most  brings  pleasure. 
And  pain  with  ecstasy  will  close  unite; 
But  yet  I'd  rather  be  a  candle  burning 
Than  wax  that  never  knows  its  death  in  light. 

MARY   MAE  ENDSLEY 


WAVELETS 

I  sat  upon  the  beach  today 
And  watched  a  jolly  bond 
Of  little  wavelets  frollicking 
Upon  the  golden  sand. 

They  toddled  in  unsteadily. 
Each  wavelet's  shining  face 
Crowned  by  a  bonnet  crisply  frilled 
With  rows  of  foamy  lace. 


NO  PLAN 

When  I  look  up  into  the  sky, 
I  )ust  can't  help  but  wonder  why 
Some  folks  think  there  is  no  plan 
Except  the  feeble  thought  of  man. 

MARY  BETH  OLDHAM 


They  played  for  just  a  little  while. 
Then  ran  to  toke  a  nap 
Upon  the  comfy  cushion-curves 
Of  Mother  Ocean's  lap. 


C.  MAXINE  JOHNSON 
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FALL    ATHLETIC    SEASON 


Tech's  tennis  squad,  coached  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Dagwell,  enjoyed  a  successful  fall  season, 
being  undefeated  in  four  matches.  September  twen- 
tieth the  Green  and  White  netters  humbled  Manual, 
6  to  0,  at  the  eost  side  courts.  October  twentieth  the 
Techmen  handed  the  Redskins  a  5-to- 1  lacing.  Rich- 
mond fell  before  Tech,  7  to  0,  on  its  home  court,  Sep- 
tember twenty-seventh,  ond  again  at  Tech,  October 
second,  by  the  some  score. 

Members  of  the  Tech  net  squad  are:  Norman  Von 
Burg,  Robert  Duncan,  Carl  Shade,  Ralph  binder,  Carl 
Bohne,  and  Don  Behrman. 

Two  new  tennis  champions  were  crowned  in  the  fall 
tennis  tournament.  Bob  Duncan  won  the  boys'  title  by 
virtue  of  a  6-1,  9-7  victory  over  Don  Behrman  in  the 
final  match  of  the  boys'  division.  Duncan  entered  the 
final  round  by  winning  from  Carl  Shade  by  default.  A 
6-3,  4-6,  6-4  victory  over  Adrian  Everett  gave  Behrman 
the  right  to  ploy  in  the  titular  match. 

Geneva  Senefeld  became  Tech's  new  tennis  queen 
by  defeating  Evelyn  Williams,  6-3,  4-6,  6-4,  in  the  final 
match  of  the  girls'  division. 


The  cross-country  squad,  coached  by  Mr. 
Paul  E.  Myers,  easily  out-stepped  its  three  opponents, 
Manual,  Warren  Central,  and  Washington,  during  the 
1934  season. 

In  their  opening  meet,  the  Tech  harriers  humbled  the 
Manual  thinly-clads,  10  to  26,  October  nineteenth,  at 
the  Delavan  Smith  field.  Tech's  cross-country  team 
triumphed  over  Warren  Central,  2  I  to  36,  at  the  Tech 
field,  October  twenty-sixth.  In  their  third  meet,  the 
Tech  harriers  out-stepped  the  Washington  team,  23  to 
32,  November  ninth,  at  Washington. 

Franklin  Brown  placed  first  in  each  meet,  setting  a 
new  record  of  5:59  on  the  Washington  course,  which 
is  five  seconds  better  than  the  former  record  for  this 
course.  Brown  also  unofficially  set  a  new  cross-country 
record  of  eight  minutes  flat  at  the  Tech  track  early 
this  season.  Lewis  Bose,  Franklin  Brown,  James  Com- 
fort, George  Dirr,  Leonard  Durham,  Warren  hiarvey, 
George  Lyday,  Elios  Poulos,  Bernard  Weber,  and  fHugh 
Weaver  compose  the  team. 


To  develop  the  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  individual  by  providing  o 
variety  of  activities  suited  to  her  particular  interests 
and  instincts  is  the  aim  of  girls'  physical  education. 

Within  the  classes  a  well-planned,  varied  program  is 
offered.  Universal  sports  form  port  of  the  class  work. 
Dances,  rhythm,  individual  corrective  exercises,  gym- 
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nasties,  and  tactics  are  also  included.  Tournaments  in 
tennis,  volleyball,  basketball,  hockey,  archery,  and  a 
newly  introduced  sport,  volleyring  tennis,  are  spon- 
sored. Outstanding  participants  receive  100  points; 
others  are  given  25  points,  which  count  toward  awards. 
On  Honor  Day  each  semester,  these  athletic  awards 
are  presented  to  those  who  hove  attained  the  required 
number  of  points:  A  bronze  ATS  pin  for  350  points,  a 
silver  T-E-C-H  pin  for  700,  and  a  gold  bar  for  1,000. 
Points  may  be  acquired  for  outstanding  class  work,  for 
participating  in  the  tournoments,  and  for  physical  effi- 
ciency tests  which  include  running,  jumping,  tumbling, 
performing  of  stunts,  and  corrective  exercises.  On 
Supreme  Day  every  year  exercises  are  held  in  which 
competition  is  offered  in  fifty-yard  dashes,  relays,  high- 
|umping,  brood-jumping,  basketball  throws,  soccer  kick, 
and  hop-step-ond-jump.  To  the  first  three  winners  in 
each,  ribbons  as  well  as  points  are  awarded. 

A  varied  program  is  offered  to  the  boys 
in  the  freshman  physical  education  classes.  The  many 
octivities  vary  according  to  the  weather.  Indoor  calis- 
thenics, practiced  during  winter  and  bad  weather,  in- 
clude chinning-the-bar,  high  jumping,  and  basket-per- 
minute.  Basketball,  volleyball,  and  soccer  are  also 
played  on  the  inside  courts. 

When  the  weather  is  warm,  the  students  play  tag- 
football,  run  cross-country,  or  play  other  healthful  out- 
door games.  Posture  and  health  habits  are  emphasized, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  keep  his  locker  clean. 
Because  of  the  new  state  low  which  requires  each  stu- 
dent expecting  to  graduate  to  take  at  least  two  health 
credits,  practically  all  freshmen  take  gym. 

THE  TECH  LUNCHROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

The  hlome  Economics  department  is  another  group 
of  the  cooperative  lunchroom.  Mrs.  Florence  Swegel, 
dietician  and  Bake  Shop  instructor,  and  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Moorman,  head  of  the  department,  formulate  the 
lunchroom  daily  menus.  When  special  luncheons  are 
sponsored  in  the  faculty  lunchroom,  home  economics 
classes  assist  in  the  serving. 

By  supplying  food  for  the  lunchroom,  the  Agricul- 
ture department,  under  Mr.  Arthur  C.  hloffman's  super- 
vision, assists  OS  a  cooperative  group.  At  the  clo^e  of 
their  respective  seasons,  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  to- 
matoes, and  onions  ore  purchased  by  the  lunchroom 
at  cost.  Sometimes  included  in  the  crops  is  honey  from 
Tech's  beehives,  and  garden  flowers  for  the  faculty 
lunchroom. 
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